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FOR  every  responsible  person 
of  adult  age  living  in  Canada, 
there  are  three  fields  of  citizen¬ 
ship — the  local  municipality,  ihe 
province  and  the  Dominion.  The  or¬ 
ganized  farmers’  movement  in  Can¬ 
ada  which  has  for  its  supreme  ob¬ 
ject  the  establishment  of  good  citi¬ 
zenship  is  based  upon  the  idea  of 
usefulness  within  those  three  fields. 
The  organized  farmers  have  first, 
their  local  societies  or  clubs;  sec¬ 
ondly,  their  provincial  Associations 
which  embrace  and  co-ordinate  the 
local  organizations  within  each  pro¬ 
vince;  and  thirdly,  their  Canadian 
Council  of  Agriculture  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  sphere  of  federal  interests, 
and  is  composed  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  provincial  bodies. 
Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  farm¬ 
ers’  organizations  coincide  fairly 
closely  with  the  popular  and  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  country, — the  municipal 
council,  the  provincial  legislature 
and  the  Dominion  parliament.  It 
is  with  the  relationship  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  the  Dominion  through  their 
Council  £>f  Agriculture  that  this 
article  is  mainly  concerned. 

In  December,  1909,  at  Toronto,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  conven¬ 


tion  of  the  old  Dominion  Grange, 
which  had  been  confined  largely  to 
Ontario,  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture  was  organized.  Roder¬ 
ick  McKenzie  and  A.  E.  Partridge, 
well-known  Grain  Growers  from 
the  West,  attended  the  convention 
of  the  Grange  in  1909  as  delegates, 
and  they  drafted  the  constitution  of 
the  new  Council  of  Agriculture.  The 
first  president  of  the  Council  was 
elected  in  the  person  of  D.  W.  Mc- 
Cuaig,  then  president  of  the  Man¬ 
itoba  Grain  Growers’  Association, 
and  the  first  secretary  was  E.  C. 
Drury,  now  the  Premier  of  Ontario. 
R.  C.  Renders,  of  Culross,  Manitoba, 
succeeded  Mr.  McCuaig  as  president 
of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  he  was  followed  by  J.  A. 
Maharg,  of  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  In  1917,  Mr.  Maharg ’s  place 
was  taken  by  W.  H.  Wood,  of  Car- 
stairs,  Alberta,  who  still  holds  that 
office.  Thus,  the  presidents  of  the 
Associations  of  the  Western  pro¬ 
vinces  have  had  their  turn  in  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  affairs  of  this  organ¬ 
ization.  The  position  of  secre¬ 
tary,  following  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Drury,  was  held  by  E.  J.  Fream,  of 
Calgary,  until  1914,  when  Roderick 
McKenzie  took  the  offee,  which  he 
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held  up  till  July,  1918.  The  writer 
then  succeeded  Mr.  McKenzie  to  the 
secretaryship. 

At  the  session  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Agriculture  in  December, 
1916,  a  certain  amount  of  reorgani¬ 
zation  \yas  effected  in  order  that 
representatives  of  the  different  com¬ 
mercial  companies  which  had  aris¬ 
en  out  of  the  farmers’  movement, 
should  be  admitted  to  its  member¬ 
ship  in  addition  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  provincial  Associations. 
As  a  result  of  this  enlargement  in 
1916,  the  Council  was  made  up  as 
follows:  the  executive  officers  of  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  the 
Alberta  Co  -  Operative  Elevator 
Company,  The  Saskatchewan  Grain 
Growers’  Association,  The  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Co  -  Operative  Elevator 
Company,  The  Manitoba  Grain 
Growers’  Association,  The  Grain 
Growers’  Grain  Company,  The  Grain 
Growers’  Guide,  The  United  Farm¬ 
ers  of  Ontario  and  the  United  Farm¬ 
ers’  Co-Operative  Company  of  Ont¬ 
ario,  representing  in  all  over  90,- 
000  farmers  who  were  affiliated  with 
the  different  organizations  at  that 
time.  It  was  also  decided  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  headquarters  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Council  of  Agriculture  at 
Winnipeg,  where  they  are  still 
located. 

Certain  changes  have  occurred 
since  1916.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Alberta  Co  -  Operative  Elevator 
Company  and  the  Grain  Growers’ 
Grain  Company  were  amalgamated 
in  1917  and  became  known  as  The 
United  Grain  Growers’  Limited. 
In  the  second  place,  the  membership 
in  1916,  provided  for  “not  more 
than  five”  representatives  from  any 
Association  or  Company;  and  in 
1918  that  provision  was  changed 


t 

reducing  the  unit  of  representation 
to  “not  more  than  four.”  In  July 
1919,  however,  the  unit  of  repre¬ 
sentation  was  again  made  t  five 
through  the  admission  of  one  wo¬ 
man  from  each  provincial  associa¬ 
tion  to  the  Council  Board.  The 
most  recent  change  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture  has  been  the  entrance 
of  the  United  Farmers  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  Spring  of  1918,  and 
which  during  two  years  has  had  a 
most  spirited  growth. 

The  first  big  undertaking  with 
which  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture  was  identified,  was  the 
famous  Siege  of  Ottawa  when  800 
farmers  from  Ontario,  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  visited 
the  Laurier  Government  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1910,  and  demanded  certain 
legislative  reforms  for  the  people  of 
Canada. 

When  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had 
visited  the  prairie  provinces  in  the 
summer  of  1910,  he  had  been  met 
at  every  point  by  the  organized 
Grain  Growers  who  demanded  tariff 
reduction.  Shortly  afterward,  The 
Weekly  Sun,  of  Toronto,  the  organ 
of  the  Ontario  farmers,  suggested 
the  advisability  of  sending  a  large 
delegation  of  farmers  from  all  parts 
of  Canada  to  Ottawa  to  lay  their 
cause  before  Parliament.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  was  endorsed  by  The  Grain 
Growers’  Guide,  the  organ  of  the 
Western  farmers.  Other  journals 
also  advised  the  same  idea  and  it 
rapidly  found  favor  throughout  the 
Dominion  and  finally  was  put  into 
effect.  No  movement  of  the  same 
character  and  magnitude  had  ever 
been  seen  before  in  Canada.  In  the 
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following  year,  the  effect  of  the 
Siege  of  Ottawa  was  revealed  when 
the  Laurier  Government  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States.  That  trade  pro¬ 
posal  suggested  free  trade  in  natural 
products  and  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
agricultural  implements.  The  de¬ 
mand  of  the  farmers  had  been  for 
entire  free  trade  in  -agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  as  well  as  free  trade  in  na¬ 
tural  products,  and  also  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the' “British  Prefer¬ 
ence.”  The  story  of  the  election  of 
1911  is  well  known.  The  farmers 
lost  out  on  that  occasion,  but  the 
result  served  the  very  good  purpose 
of  strengthening  their  various  or¬ 
ganizations  throughout  Canada,  and 
to-day  the  voice  of  the  farming  peo¬ 
ple  is  more  influential  than  it  has 
ever  been  since  Confederation. 

In  1916,  when  the  headquarters  of 
the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture 
were  established  in  Winnipeg,  steps 
were  taken  to  construct  a  policy 
which  was  expressed  later  in  the 
“Farmers’  Platform.”  This  platform 
which  was  drafted  by  the  Council, 
represented  almost  in  its  entirety 
resolutions  which  had  been  unani¬ 
mously  approved  year  after  year 
for  fifteen  years  by  the  annual  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  Grain  Growers’  As¬ 
sociations,  and  also  latterly  by  the 
United  Farmers  of  Ontario.  The 
compiling  of  the  original  Farmers’ 
Platform  of  1916,  therefore,  was 
simply  putting  into  codified  form  a 
series  of  long-standing  recommend¬ 
ations  for  economic  and  social  re¬ 
forms,  as  adopted  by  the  organized 
farmers  of  the  prairie  provinces  and 
of  Ontario.  The  Farmers’  Platform, 
after  being  drafted  in  December, 
1916,  by  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture  was  adopted  later  by 
the  annual  conventions  of  the  Unit¬ 


ed  Farmers  of  Alberta,  The  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Grain  Growers’  Association, 
The  Manitoba  Grain  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  United  Farmers 
of  Ontario.  In  the  summer  of  1917, 
following  the  unanimous  endorsa- 
tion  by  all  the  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Farmers’  Platform,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  somewhat  lengthy 
elaboration  of  its  different  planks, 
was  issued  to  the  public  in  booklet 
form. 

Then  came  the  end  of  the  war, 
with  attendant  problems  and  plans 
of  reconstruction.  The  Canadian 
Council  of  Agriculture  between  the 
summer  of  1917  and  the  autumn  of 
1918  had  seen  several  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  Farmers’  Plat¬ 
form  put  into  effect,  such  as  woman 
suffrage,  prohibition,  measures  of 
direct  taxation  on  incomes  and  bus¬ 
iness  profits,  and  legislation  direct¬ 
ed  against  the  patronage  evil.  The 
time  was  opportune  in  the  autumn 
of  1918,  therefore,  for  revising  the 
Farmers’  Platform  in  order  that  it 
should  be  brought  up  to  date,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  consideration  to 
an  after-^war  policy  for  Canada.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  November,  1918,  the 
present  Farmers’  Platform,  with 
new  features  bearing  upon  the  re¬ 
turned  soldier,  labor,  and  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  War  Time  Election  Act, 
Order-in-Council  government,  titles, 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation,  was  issued  by  the  Council 
of  Agriculture,  and  was  described 
as  a  New  National  Policy  for  Can¬ 
ada,  in  contrast  with  the  old  Na¬ 
tional  Policy  of  1879.  This  revised 
platform,  appearing  when  it  did, 
seemed  to  strike  the  mind  of  the 
whole  country  with  extraordinary 
force.  At  the  annual  conventions 
of  the  organized  farmers  during  the 
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winter  of  1919,  it  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  in  addition,  a  unani¬ 
mous  demand  for  independent  poli¬ 
tical  action  to  put  it  into  effect,  was 
made  by  each  provincial  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  the  parliament  at  Ottawa, 
this  New  National  Policy,  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  organized  farmers,  was 
placed  on  Hansard  at  least  twice,  by 
members  of  the  House. 

When  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture  issued  the  draft  copy  of 
its  platform  in  November,  1918, 
there  was  little  or  no  expectation 
that  on  the  strength  of  it,  a  demand 
for  direct  political  action  would  be 
made  by  the  different  farmers’  as¬ 
sociations  at  their  annual  conven¬ 
tions.  The  first  clause  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Council  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reads  as  follows:  “To  encour¬ 
age  the  farm  population  of  the  Dom¬ 
inion  to  organize  for  the  study  of 
educational,  economic,  social  and 
political  problems  having  a  bearing 
upon  the  happiness  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  -people.”  In  the 
spirit  of  that  clause,  the  draft  of 
the  Farmers’  Platform  was  issued 
—to  develop  an  intelligent,  well- 
formed  electorate  rather  than  to 
create  a  political  party.  But  the 
demand  from  the  people  who  in 
reality  had  evolved  the  main  planks 
of  the  platform  from  year  to  year 
for  more  than  fifteen  years,  was  ir- 
resistable.  The  delegates  at  their 
annual  conventions  in  1919  with 
united  voice  declared  that  they  had 
waited  long  enough  upon  the  two 
old  parties  to  give  them  needed  re¬ 
forms.  If  the  measures  advocated 
in  the  Farmers’  Platform  were  to  be 
realized  at  all,  it  was  felt  that  steps 
must  be  taken  to  launch  a  new  party 
which  would  be  free  from  old  cen¬ 
tralized  autocratic  influences,  and 
whose  elected  representatives  in 


parliament  would  stand  uncompro¬ 
misingly  by  the  New  National  Pol¬ 
icy.  The  resignation  of  Hon.  T.  A. 
Crerar  from  the  Union  Government 
gave  an  added  stimulus  both  to  the 
E^armers’  Platform,  and  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  movement  arising  out  of  it. 
Twelve  members  of  parliament,  all 
from  the  West,  followed  Mr.  Crerar 
in  taking  an  independent  attitude 
both  toward  the  Government  and 
the  Opposition  in  parliament  and 
this  group  openly  avowed  its  sup¬ 
port  of  the  platform  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  summer  of  1919,  poli¬ 
tical  activities  in  all  three  prairie 
provinces  were  keen.  Under  the 
auspices  of  their  provincial  Associa¬ 
tions,  the  organized  farmers  held 
conventions  in  nearly  every  federal 
district,  and  deliberately  set  up  ma¬ 
chinery  to  carry  on  their  part  in  the 
next  general  election.  In  Ontario, 
during  the  summer  months,  the  far¬ 
mers  were  busily  engaged  waging 
their  successful  campaign  in  the 
provincial  political  field.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  that  fact,  the  United 
Farmers  of  Ontario  were  able  to 
elect  Mr.  Kennedy  in  Stormont- 
Glengarry  and  Mr.  Halbert  in 
North  Ontario,  to  the  Dominion  Par¬ 
liament,  in  the  federal  bye-elections 
of  last  autumn.  At  the  same  time, 
in  Assiniboia,  the  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers  elected  Mr.  Gould, 
and  in  Carleton,  the  United  Far¬ 
mers  of  New  Brunswick  elected  Mr. 
Caldwell.  These  four  victories  in 
behalf  of  the  New  National  Policy 
on  which  all  four  candidates  fought 
their  elections,  gave  still  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  independent  group 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  in¬ 
creased  to  sixteen.  The  next  event 
\promises  to  *be  a  general  election, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
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the  New  National  Policy  advocated 
in  the  Farmers’  Platform,  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  whole  Canadian  elector¬ 
ate.  In  the  meantime,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  educational  wmrk  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  consolidate  opinion  be¬ 
hind  the  New  National  Policy,  are 
gradually  enveloping  five  provinces, 
and  radiating  an  influence  over  the 
other  four. 

A  word  should  be  said  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  organized  farmers  in 
connection  with  their  platform.  In 
the  first  place,  the  opinion  has  been 
strongly  held  by  the  leaders  of  the 
farmers’  movement  for  years,  that 
Canada’s  basic  industry,  agriculture, 
has  not  been  justly  dealt  with  in  the 
federal  legislation  of  this  country 
during  the  past  four  decades.  In 
1916,  when  the  first  Farmers’  Plat¬ 
form  was  drafted,  it  was  designed 
with  that  conviction.  It  was  design¬ 
ed  also  in  the  belief  that  such  a 
policy  as  that  advocated  by  the  Can¬ 
adian  Council  of  Agriculture  would 
place  the  country  on  an  economic, 
political  and  social  basis  that  would 
be  in  the  interest  not  only  of  far¬ 
mers,  but  of  the  citizens  of  Canada 
generally.  The  members  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Council  of  Agriculture  realiz¬ 
ed  then,  as  they  do  now,  that  the 
wage  earners,  artisans,  professional 
men  and  tradespeople  are  affected 
equally  with  the  agricultural  class¬ 
es  by  the  fiscal  system  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  Canada,  and  that  they  are 
just  as  much  involved  as  the  farmer 
in  economic  and  social  reforms.  Be¬ 
cause  the  organized  farmers  have 
initiated  and  promoted  a  federal 
program  of  reform  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  will  benefit  the  Dominion  as 
a  whole,  they  have  been  accused  of 
endeavoring  to  create  class  conflict, 
and  to  gain  selfish  ends  through 
class  legislation.  Such  a  charge  is 


entirely  wrong  and  unjust,  as  the 
most  cursory  glance  at  the  text  of 
the  Farmers’  Platform  will  prove. 

In  addition  to  promoting  an  in¬ 
terest  in  progressive  legislation 
through  its  educational  work,  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  al¬ 
so  endeavors  to  attend  to  the  far¬ 
mers’  commercial  and  material  in¬ 
terests  wherever  they  are  affected 
by  developments  within  the  Domin¬ 
ion  field  of  legislation,  or  wherever 
by  co-operating  with  other  organiz¬ 
ations  or  agencies  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  improved. 

A  worthy  development  in  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  Canadian  Council 
of  Agriculture  wuth  the  interests  of 
the  country  at  large  occurred  in 
March  7,  8,  and  9,  in  the  year  1916. 
In  the  previous  November  a  pro¬ 
posal  was  made  to  establish  “A 
Joint  Committee  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture”  to  be  composed  of  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Western  provinces  and 
representatives  of  the  organized 
farmers’  associations.  The  object 
of  the  organization,  expressed  in 
broad  terms,  was  to  bring  the  west¬ 
ern  farming  and  business  interests 
together  from  time  to  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  affecting  their  mut¬ 
ual  welfare,  “in  order  that  in  mat¬ 
ters  where  an  agreement  of  opinion 
is  reached,  joint  action  might  be 
taken  to  further  a  solution.”  It  was 
arranged  to  limit  the  total  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  committee  to  40, 
20  from  each  side.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  was  held  in 
Winnipeg  in  March,  1916,  and  the 
number  of  representatives  was  then 
increased  to  50  or  25  from  each  side. 
The  discussions  centred  mainly 
around  the  subjects  of  mortgage 
loans  and  banking  credits,  and 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  better  un- 
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derstanding  which  developed  out  of 
the  first  conference,  several  bene¬ 
ficial  changes  were  made  by  the 
banks  in  their  system  of  dealing 
with  the  western  farmers. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
particularly  after  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  took  action  in  controlling 
the  prices  of  foodstuffs,  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Council  of  Agriculture  occupied 
a  very  important  position.  It  was 
called  upon  to  deliberate  in  such  im¬ 
portant  matters  as  the  fixing  of  the 
price  of  wheat  and  the  disposition 
of  supplies  of  flour  and  grain  to  the 
Allied  countries  overseas.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  the  fixing  of  wheat 
prices  at  a  reasonable  level,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture  was  responsible  for  se¬ 
curing  a  greater  return  to  the  far¬ 
mer  than  he  would  have  received  if 
that  influence  had  been  absent  in 
the  negotiations  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  amendments  to  the  Grain 
Act,  in  the  case  of  the  live  stock 
contract  with  the  railways  before 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commission¬ 
ers,  in  protesting  against  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Board  of  Commerce, 
and  in  dealing  with  freight  rate 


cases  before  the  Railway  Board,  the 
different  committees  of  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Council  of  Agriculture  have  ser¬ 
ved  the  interests  of  the  farmer  well. 

The  future  of  the  Canadian  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Agriculture  is  as  broad  and 
certain  as  that  of  the  country  itself. 
Its  aim  is  to  represent  thoroughly 
established  farmers’  organizations 
in  every  province  of  the  Dominion. 
At  the  present  time,  the  prairie 
agricultural  provinces,  Ontario  and 
New  Brunswick  are  included  in  this 
central  organization  which  now  re¬ 
presents  over  150,000  farmers.  The 
farmers  of  British  Columbia,  who 
organized  themselves  into  an  asso¬ 
ciation  in  1917  have  approached  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  for  member¬ 
ship.  The  farmers  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  have  just  become  affiliated  and 
have  yet  to  attend  their  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council.  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
have  still  to  affiliate  themselves,  and 
before  long  it  is  hoped  that  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  one 
strong  chain  of  agricultural  organ¬ 
izations  will  be  bound  together 
through  the  influence  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Council  of  Agriculture. 


The  Bulb 

Misshapen,  black,  unlovely  to  the 
sight, 

O  mute  companion  of  the  murky 
mole, 

You  must  be  overjoyed  to  have  a 
white 

Imperious,  dainty  lily  for  a  soul. 
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“The  Original  Main  Building.’’ 


Early  Days  at  the  O.  A.  C. 

By  T.  H.  Mason,  ’74. 


AFTER  the  close  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  as  part  of  the  re¬ 
construction  efforts  of  that  time, 
the  foundations  of  Agricultural  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  U.  S.  were  laid. 

Extremely  liberal  grants  of  land 
and  money  were  set  apart  as  endow¬ 
ments  for  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experimental  Stations,  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  Among  the  first 
states  to  take  advantage  of  these 


of  Hon.  John  Sandfield  MacDonald 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
Agricultural  education  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  and  to 
report  to  the  Government.  As  a 
result  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  inquiry,  the 
MacDonald  Government  in  1871 
purchased  the  Burgess  farm  at  Mim- 
ico,  just  west  of  Toronto,  for  the 
site  of  the  future  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege. 


grants  were  New  York,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Connecticut.  This 
movement  in  the  U.  S.  at  once 
spread  to  Ontario  and  an  agitation 
was  commenced  in  “The  Canada 
Farmer,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke, 
of  Guelph,  a  Congregational  min¬ 
ister  and  editorial  writer  on  The 
Canada  Farmer.  Mr.  Clarke  was 
commissioned  by  the  Hon.  John 
Carling,  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  Provincial  Government 


Before  anything  definite  could  be 
accomplished  the  Sandfield  Mac¬ 
Donald  Government  was  defeated  in 
the  general  elections  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Blake-McKenzie 
Government,  who  later  resigned  in 
favor  of  Hon.  Oliver  Mowat.  The 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  the 
new  government,  the  Hon.  Archi¬ 
bald  McKellar  of  Kent,  was  not  fav¬ 
orably  impressed  with  the  Mimico 
farm,  thought  the  site  malarious. 
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soil  too  uneven  and  streaky  for  ex¬ 
periments,  and  decided  on  a  new 
location.  He  selected  a  committee 
of  the  old  Agricultural  and  Arts 
Association  under  the  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Hon.  David  Christie, 
of  Paris,  a  prominent  farmer  and 
breeder  of  Short  Horn  Cattle,  to 
select  the  new  farm.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  .fr/t'&s  were  offered,  and  the 
com '  dually  decided  on  the 
Mor: "  :  0e  Farm  of  Mr.  F.  W. 

Stone  Guelph,  as  the  best  loca¬ 
tion.  At  that  time  Guelph  was  the 
pure  bred  stock  centre  of  Ontario. 
F.  W.  Stone  had  three  large  farms 
devoted  to  pure  bred  stock  raising. 
He  was  a  very  large  breeder  of 
Short  Horn  and  Hereford  Cattle, 
Suffolk  Punch  horses,  and  Cotswold 
and  Southdown  sheep.  Large  herds 
were  owned  by  MacOreas,  Rudds, 
Parkinsons,  MacDonalds,  White- 
laws,  Hoods,  Laidlaws,  and  others 
whose  names  I  do  not  recall. 
Monthly  fairs  for  the  sale  of  live 
stock  were  held  at  Guelph,  Galt, 
Fergus,  Flora  Elmira,  Paris  and 
many  other  smaller  centres,  and 
buyers  attended  these  fairs  from  all 
the  larger  centres  of  Eastern  Can¬ 
ada.  The  Christmas  and  Easter 
Fairs  were  always  attended  by  buy¬ 
ers  from  Halifax,  St.  Johns,  Quebec, 
Montreal  and  Ottawa. 

The  environment  appealed  to  the 
Commissioner  as  being  particularly 
useful  to  students  and  also  stimula¬ 
ting  to  the  officers,  who  would  be 
compelled  to  strong  efforts  to  keep 
pace  with  their  neighbors.  The 
Moreton  Lodge  Farm  consisted  of 
550  acres,  in  a  good  state  of  fertility, 
much  of  it  in  the  transition  stage 
between  the  pioneer  stage  and 
the  cultivated  stage.  Stone  piles 
abounded  and  were  regular  hot  beds 


for  Canada  Thistles;  swamps  and 
partially  cleared  fields  were  still  in 
evidence,  but  much  of  the  land  was 
well  cleared  and  in  a  productive 
state. 

In  the  centre  part  of  what  is  now 
the  main  College  building,  stood  the 
very  fine  two  story  residence  of  Mr. 
Stone;  this  building  with  some  ad¬ 
ditions  for  class  rooms,  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  servants’  quarters,  con¬ 
stituted  the  College  building  at  the 
opening  in  1874.  The  main  farm 
buildings  stood  east  of  the  College; 
at  that  time  they  were  considered 
very  fine.  The  main  bank  barn  60  x 

120  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  square; 

* 

at  a  distance  of  about  220  ft.  were 
three  stone  horse  stables,  tool  sheds, 
sheep  sheds  and  the  swine  pens, 
forming  the  outside  of  a  square;  the 
yards  between  were  paved  with  cob¬ 
ble  stone.  Out  on  what  is  now  the 
campus,  about  where  Massey  Hall 
stands,  was  a  good  two  story  stone 
house,  the  original  Stone  residence. 
Scattered  over  the  farm  were  the 
original  farm  houses  and  barns 
utilized  as  houses  for  farm  help. 

Early  in  1874  an  ad  appeared  in 
all  the  leading  papers  announcing 
that  the  Ontario  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  would  be  ready  to  receive  stud¬ 
ents  on  May  4th,  1874.  Applicants 
must  furnish  certificates  of  moral 
character,  physical  fitness,  etc.  The 
objects  of  the  institution  were  ter¬ 
sely  set  forth;  .the  principal  one, 
(probably  a  vision  of  MacDonald 
Hall  in  the  future),-  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  arts  of  good  hus¬ 
bandry,  appealed  immensely  to  most 
of  us.  In  return  for  our  labor, 
society,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
we  were  to  receive  a  bonus  of  $50 
each.  Quite  a  communistic  experi¬ 
ment. 
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The  Government  had  secured  H. 
McCandless  as  Principal.  Mr.  Mc- 
Candless  was  an  Irishman,  who  had 
been  somewhat  prominent  in  Irish 
agriculture  and  had  filled  the  chair 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 
Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  who  had  expected 
to  be  made  Principal  was  solaced 
with  the  appointment  of  Rector. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Farm 
wras  James  McNair,  of  Richmond 
Hill;  Superintendent  of  the  Garden, 
Thomas  Farnham;  Superintendent 
of  Live  Stock,  James  Stirton; 
Mechanical  Superintendent,  James 
McIntosh;  Mrs.  Mercer  was  apoint- 
ed  Matron,  but  early  succumbed  to 
the  peculiar  atmospheric  influences 
of  College  air,  and  was  married  to 
the  Hon.  Arch.  McKellar  before  the 
College  opened.  She  was  succeeded 
by  Mrs.  Petrie  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Baptie),  who  still  survives.  Speak¬ 
ing  entirely  from  memory  the  first 
College  Class  of  1874  were  H.  Sorby, 
T.  Gill,  H.  T.  Lund,  D.  Christie,  C. 
Durrant,  F.  Carruthers,  J.  Heaton, 
T.  H.  Mason,  F.  D.  Canfield,  T. 
Bleakley,  H.  Montgomery,  H.  Coate, 
H.  J.  Wade,  G.  Smart,  R.  Noll,  C. 
Lawrence,  H.  H.  Eaton,  B.  B. 
Lundy,  J.  Palmer,  C.  Berry,  T.  Com¬ 
port,  H.  Thomson,  H.  Blackaddar, 
G.  Ware,  J.  Dick,  A.  Sherk,  A. 
Mason,  G.  Kermott,  Mitchell,  W.  W. 
Bremner,  H.  Rhind,  S.  Dunlop,  A. 
Ball,  G.  H.  Shaw.  Several  of  this 
list  failed  to  finish  the  year. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
year  a  good  deal  of  earnest  hard 
work  was  accomplished.  The  stud¬ 
ents  were  a  wonderfully  fine  lot, 
physically;  many  of  them  had  farm 
experience,  and  a  great  amount  of 
preparatory  work  had  to  be  done. 

Our  lectures  at  first  were  taken 
almost  entirely  by  Mr.  McCandless, 


but  when  haying  and  harvest  came 
along  they  were  dropped  altogether 
and  we  put  in  ten  hours  a  day  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday.  Very  early  in  the 
summer  very  decided  differences  of 
opinion  began  to  develop  between 
Mr.  McCandless  and  his  staff.  Mr. 
McCandless  had  an  unfortunate 
manner,  was  autocratic,  reserved 
and  kept  himself  entirely  aloof  from 
the  staff.  They  were  Canadians  of 
the  pioneer  stamp,  democratic,  re¬ 
sentful  of  his  old  country  exclusive¬ 
ness  and  probably  in  their  hearts 
thought  they  were  better  men  than 
he  was.  Mr.  Clark  never  forgot  his 
former  aspirations,  and  resigned  in 
a  few  weeks  after  an  open  rupture 
with  the  Principal.  The  Principal 
and  the  Staff  tried  to  enlist  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  student  body;  both 
made  ridiculous  concessions  to  the 
students.  Discipline  became  very 
lax;  communism  quickly  degenrat¬ 
ed  into  anarchy.  We  became  strong 
for  committees  and  deputations. 
We  interviewed  the  Principal  on 
every  pretext  and  the  Russian  So¬ 
viets  had  nothing  on  us.  When  the 
haying  began  we  found  the  work 
very  strenuous;  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  needed  food  to  re¬ 
pair  the  waste  caused  by  so  much 
muscular  exertion.  Our  spokesman 
assured  the  Principal  that  the  hot 
dry  Canadian  climate  was  much 
more  exhausting  than  the  mild 
damp  climate  of  Ireland;  that  to 
keep  us  up  to  the  mark  we  should 
have  food  in  generous  quantity  and 
short  intervals;  so  it  was  ordained 
that  a  lunch  be  sent  to  the  field  at 
10  a.m.,  another  at  4  p.m.,  and  to 
further  fortify  us  against  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  night  a  repast  was  to  be 
on  the  table  in  the  dining  room  at 
9  p.m.  for  those  who  needed  it! 
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We  sent  round  robins  to  Toronto 
and  deputations  came  to  investigate 
and  hear  our  grievances.  The  local 
press  took  a  hand  in,  one  paper  in¬ 
sisting  that  we  were  fiends  incar¬ 
nate,  the  other  that  we  were  angels 
immaculate,  and  the  same  about  the 
Principal. 

Finally  Mr.  McCandless.  resigned 
and  the  golden  age  of  anarchy  came 
to  an  end.  Col.  Scoble,  Inspector  of 
Penitentiaries  and  Gaols,  was  sent 
to  take  charge  pending  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Principal.  Colonel  Scoble 
ai  rived  in  July  accompanied  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnson,  M.  A.  Next  morning 
at  10 — no  lunch,  indignation  meet¬ 
ing,  speeches,  cheers,  we  could  not 
work  as  we  were  doing  unless  well 
fed,  we  would  show  him,  etc.,  etc. 
Strike  en  masse,  interview  Col. 
Scoble,  were  told  that  the  lunch 
“biz”  was  finally  ended,  that  we 
must  keep  out  of  his  office,  and  order 
ourselves  lowly  and  reverently — 
(the  blooming  Czar!) 

We  adjourned:  some  indignation 
(not  much)  was  expressed,  and  fin¬ 
ally  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  developed  and  we  ushered  in 
the  reign  of  autocracy  with  much 
hilarity. 

Col.  Scoble  only  stayed  a  few 
weeks,  when  the  reins  were  taken 
over  by  William  Johnson,  M.A., 
LL.B._  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  energy  and  ability,  a 
graduate  and  gold  medalist  of  To¬ 
ronto  and  Edinburgh  Universities. 
He  was  a  great  disciplinarian,  never 
spared  himself,  first  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  last  to  bed  at  night,  and  at  the 


same  time  wise,  tactful,  dispelling 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  who  had 
become  antagonistic  to  the  institu¬ 
tion.  He  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  Dr.  Mills  and  his  co-workers 
have  built  the  structure.  He  only 
gave  a  few  years  to  the  O.A.C.,  but 
they  were  years  that  told  mightily. 
His  memory  and  his  influence  will 
still  live  and  endure  in  the  lives  of 
all  of  his  old  boys  while  they  live. 

Under  Mr.  Johnson  work  was  re¬ 
organized,  classes  and  lectures 
started  and  a  period  of  strong  earn¬ 
est  work  set  in. 

Dr.  Baptie,  afterwards  Science 
Master  in  the  Ottawa  Normal 
School,  took  up  Chemistry,  Physio- 
logy. 

Prof.  Buckland,  of  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity,  Agriculture,  Live  Stock. 

E.  A.  Grange,  now  Provincial  Vet¬ 
erinary  College,  Toronto,  gave  lec¬ 
tures  on  Veterinary  subjects,  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burrell,  of  Hamilton,  on 
Horticulture;  while  Mr.  Johnson 
took  up  Botany,  English. 

The  next  year  saw  still  further 
advances,  more  Professors  appoint¬ 
ed,  more  equipment,  buildings 
erected,  live  stock  purchased.  So 
all  through  the  years  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  growth  of  the  O.A.C. 
from  the  small  beginnings,  forty- 
five  years  ago.  Long  may  she  live 
and  prosper,  ever  becoming  more 
and  more  useful,  of  real  enduring 
service  to  the  people,  endeavoring 
honestly  and  earnestly  to  increase 
that  knowledge  that  we  so  much 
need. 
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Inspection  of 

Lightning  Rod  Installations. 


By  Prof.  W.  C.  Blackwood. 


IT  has  long  been  recognized  in 
electrical  engineering  circles 
that  the  only  rule  for  the  protection 
of  power  houses  from  lightning  dis¬ 
charges  is  “Trust  in  Providence 
and  Repair  the  Power  House.” 
While  this  is  true  to  a  great  extent 
in  connection  with  buildings  in 
which  are  located  plants  to  be  used 
in  the  transmission  of  electrical 
energy  over  high  or  low  tension 
lines,  it  is  a  source  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  owners  of  buildings 
where  loss  from  fire  is  the  only  loss 


the  honesty  of  their  dealings  with 
the  farmer,  or  any  other  citizen 
seeking  protection  from  lightning 
discharges,  it  is  absolutely  impera¬ 
tive  that  each  property  owner  see 
to  it  that  the  workmanship  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  installation  of  rod- 
ding  exceeds  in  perfection  the 
standard  referred  to.  Unless  this 
is  done,  the  seeker  for  protection 
is  simply  courting  destruction,  for 
a  badly  rodded  barn  or  dwelling  is 
more  unsafe  than  one  which  lacks 
a  rodding  system. 


to  be  reckoned  with,  that  by  means 
of  rods,  properly  installed,  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
loss  to  a  minimum.  So  completely 
is  an  isolated  building  protected, 
when  properly  rodded,  that  for  ap¬ 
proximately  every  three  hundred 
unrodded  buildings  burned  due  to 
the  ravages  of  lightning  there  is 
only  one  burned  where  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  rodding  has  been 
efficiently  installed.  Although  it 
cannot  be  stated  that  lightning  rod 
companies  are  not  up  to  the  up-to- 
date  normal  standard  in  respect  to 


Applications  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  those  whose 
duties  include  the  securing  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  give  to  the 
farmer  an  inspection  guaranteeing 
a  satisfactory  installation.  It  seems 
however  that  if  such  legislation 
were  enacted  there  would  necessar¬ 
ily  follow  in  the  wake  of  its  enact¬ 
ment  other  and  farther  reaching 
requests  for  legislation,  requests  no 
doubt  reasonable,  but  so  numerous 
as  to  swamp  the  machinery  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  granting  of  the 
much  sought  for  protection.  Suffice 
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it  then  to  say,  that  for  the  present 
each  purchaser  of  a  rodding  system 
must  consider  himself  a  self-ap¬ 
pointed  and  duly  qualified  inspec¬ 
tor,  and  act  accordingly. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  of 
normal  intelligence  cannot  with  the 
aid  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Bulletin  220,  pages  37  and  38, 
fail  to  obtain  for  himself  if  he  wish¬ 
es  a  proper  installation  of  rodding 
on  his  buildings. 

A  sample  of  the  work  of  a  reliable 
company  (?)  is  seen  in  fig.  1  above. 
Note  the  workmanship  on  the  joints, 
the  inefficiency  of  which  was  the 
cause  of  a  $20,000.00  fire  on  the  pre¬ 
mises  of  W.H.  Hunter,  near  Orange¬ 
ville,  Ont.  The  heat  developed  at 
this  joint  when  the  discharge  pass¬ 
ed  this  point  was  sufficient  to  melt 
the  copper  rod  and  partially  weld 
the  defective  joint,  not  however  in 
time  to  save  a  destructive  spark 
which  caused  the  inflamable  mater¬ 
ial  in  close  proximity  to  the  joint 
to  burst  into  a  flame.  Note  at  the 
top  of  the  photograph  all  that  is 
left  of  a  joint  similar  to  the  one  at 
the  bottom  of  the  print.  The  defect 
in  the  joint  was  exaggerated  by  the 
fact  that  50  feet  from  the  joint  the 
connection  to  earth  was  defective, 
there  being  no  path  from  the  cable 
to  the  ground  except  through  metal 
parts  of  the  structure  not  connected 
to  the  rodding  system.  This  lack 
of  connection  was  the  cause  of  num¬ 


erous  flashes  at  various  points  in 
the  building,  at  each  of  which 
points  fires  were  started.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  correspondence  received 
by  the  writer  concerning  rodding 
systems  asks  for  information  as  to 
what  make  or  weight  of  rod  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  safety  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  period.  The  answer  is  in¬ 
variably — any  rod  at  present  on  the 
market  except  the  copper-sheathed, 
iron-centred,  type  which  has  for 
some  time  been  considered  practi¬ 
cally  useless.  The  size  of  rod 
(though  a  heavy  rod  is  advisable) 
is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
never-to-be-lost  -  sight  -  of  “Proper 
Installation.”  The  soundest  advice 
which  can  be  given  to  the  property 
owner  is:  Inspect  the  work,  and 

after  the  system  is  complete,  and 
has  passed  your  inspection — re  in¬ 
spect  at  intervals  of  say  twelve 
months.  Loose  conections  in  case 
of  lightning  rods  or  house  wiring 
are  fatal  in  almost  every  case. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  is  poorer 
on  the  average  each  year  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $500,000.00  due  to  either  in¬ 
efficient  rodding,  or  lack  of  rodding. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  of  how 
losses  are  to  be  prevented  is  there¬ 
fore — rod  your  buildings  in  cases 
where  fire  fighting  appliances  are 
not  efficient,  and  see  to  it  that  the 
installation  is  guaranteed  satis¬ 
factory,  and  inspected. 


A  farmer  earns  his  money  on  a 
farm  and  spends  it  in  the  city;  an 
agriculturist  earns  his  money  in  the 
city  and  spends  it  on  the  farm. 
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Model  Farms. 


By  George  Knowles,  ’21. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Farm  and 
Country  Life  Column  of  the  Toron¬ 
to  Globe,  referring  to  the  list  of  O. 
A.  C.  graduates  and  the  positions 
they  held.  The  writer  remarked 
that  a  very  small  percentage  of 
these  graduates  were  actually  on 
farms.  From  this  fact  he  conclud¬ 
ed  that  it  was  the  tendency  of  the 
O.A.C.  to  educate  students  away 
from  rather  than  back  to  the  land. 
He  was  basing  his  arguments  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  published  list  of  gradu¬ 
ates,  which,  after  a  little  consider¬ 
ation,  must  be  admitted  a  wrong 
foundation  on  which  to  base  such 
an  argument.  He  should  rather 
have  chosen  a  list  of  associate  stud¬ 
ents,  for  the  associate  course  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  men  who  in¬ 
tend  to  return  to  the  farm,  whereas 
the  regular  four-year  course  has  as 
its  chief  aim  the  training  of  profes¬ 
sional  agriculturists. 

Had  he  chosen  a  list  of  associate 
students  he  would  have  found  that 
practically  all  of  them  have  return¬ 
ed  to  farms.  So  that  it  cannot  truly 
be  said  that  the  college  tends  to 
educate  its  students  away  from  farm¬ 
ing. 

As  has  been  already  stated  the 
four-year  course  is  designed  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  training  profes¬ 
sional  agriculturists.  These  men, 
as  a  rule,  are  more  interested  in 
experimental  and  research  work 
than  in  the  actual  operation  of  the 
farm.  To  what  extent  the  college 
has  succeeded  in  this  effort  may  be 
seen  from  a  study  of  the  figures 
given  by  Dr.  Zavitz. 


Taking  from  the  commencement 
of  the  college  in  1874  to  1917,  in¬ 
clusive,  a  period  of  forty-four  years, 
which  has  been  divided  into  periods 
of  eleven  years  each,  the  following 
percentages  represent  the  present 
occupation  of  the  ex-students  of  the 
regular  courses: 


Four  eleven  year 
periods 

Farmers 

Agriculturists 
other  than 
farmers 

Non 

Agricu'- 

turists 

1874-1884 

50 

5 

45 

1885-1895 

58 

16 

26 

1896-1906 

57 

30 

13 

1907-1917 

•50 

42 

8 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number 
of  agriculturists  other  than  farmers 
have  increased  from  5  per  cent,  in 
the  first  eleven  years  to  42  per  cent, 
in  the  last  period  of  eleven  years, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
this  increase  has  not  been  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  farmers  for  there  the 
percentage  is  fairly  constant.  But 
it  is  still  more  interesting  to  note 
that  the  number  who  have  quit 
farming  entirely  has  decreased 
from  45  per  cent,  in  the  first  eleven 
years  to  8  per  cent,  in  the  last  ele¬ 
ven.  Surely  this  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  O.A.C.  has  accomplished  the 
object  for  which  it  was  formed. 

*  The  writer  has  no  statistics  as  to 
the  number  of  ex-students  from 
other  colleges  who  are  occupying 
positions  other  than  for  which  their 
course  was  originally  intended  to 
prepare  them,  but  from  the  number 
of  graduates  in  arts,  science  and 
even  medicine  which  we  meet  in 
other  walks  of  life,  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  they  can  show  a  better  record 
than  the  college  at  Guelph. 

While  there  is  ample  proof  to 
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show  that  the  O.A.C.  does  not  edu¬ 
cate  men  away  from  the  farm,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  great  deal 
more  might  be  done  towards  turn¬ 
ing  out  practical  business  farmers. 
The  average  student  in  leaving  the 
college  has  not  a  very  definite  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  returns  that  should  ac¬ 
crue  from  a  well  managed  farm. 
But  the  branch  of  farm  management 
which  has  recently  been  established 
at  the  college  should  prove  of  great 
assistance  in  this  regard. 

As  was  said  before  the  majority  of 
the  fourth  year  students  intend  to 
become  professional  agriculturists, 
but  there  are  exceptions.  There  are 
a  few  who  have  farms  to  which  they 
intend  returning  as  soon  as  they 
graduate.  Then  there  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  percentage  who  would  like  to 
farm  had  they  sufficient  capital,  but 
for  lack  of  which,  and  because  they 
have  a  great  interest  in  farming, 
they  choose  the  next  best  and  enter 
some  kind  of  professional  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  is  especially  true  if  the 
student  is  of  mature  years.  He 
feels  that  to  commence  farming  un¬ 
der  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  at  an  age 
when  he  should  naturally  expect 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  he  must 
naturally  deny  himself  a  great  deal 
until  he  has  cleared  off  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  debt.  No  doubt 
many  such  men  would  make  good  in 
the  long  run,  but  they  can  hardly 
be  blamed  if  at  present  they  turn 
aside  from  a  business  that  promises 
no  huge  returns,  and  choose  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  offers  a  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary. 

Yet  it  seems  to  the  writer  that 
these  men  might  be  used  with  great¬ 
er  profit  both  to  themselves  and  to 
the  industry  to  which  they  belong. 

It  is  true  that  lecturers  and  de¬ 


monstrators  in  agriculture  have 
proved  of  inestimable  value  to  agri¬ 
culture.  The  demand  for  agricul¬ 
tural  education  is  growing  apace, 
but  with  the  distribution  of  bulle¬ 
tins,  the  sale  of  agricultural  papers 
and  the  delivery  of  agricultural  lec¬ 
tures  there  ought  to  be  more  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  the  actual 
value  of  all  this  instruction  as  ap¬ 
plies  to  its  working  on  the  average 
farm. 

It  is  true  we  have  experimental 
stations  throughout  the  country 
which  give  invaluable  information, 
but  along  with  them  we  need  most 
of  all  model  farmers. 

The  term  “model  farm”  appeals 
to  the  average  farmer.  That  was 
what  brought  such  huge  excursions 
to  Guelph  years  ago.  And  while  no 
doubt  many  of  the  visitors  enjoyed 
the  trip  to  the  O.A.C. ,  still  a  great 
many  of  them  must  have  gone  away 
with  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
when  they  discovered  that  it  was 
not  a  model  farm  at  all,  but  purely 
an  experimental  one. 

The  inclination  to  imitate  seems 
inborn.  The  teacher  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  in  school,  and  all  through 
life  we  find  ambitious  men  and  wo¬ 
men  striving  to  attain  a  model.  Is 
it  any  wonder  then  that  the  farmer 
should  travel  miles  to  see  a  model 
farm  ? 

Is  there  not  a  place  for  such  a 
farm  in  every  community?  By  the 
term  model  farm  I  do  not  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  that  this  term 
usually  implies — a  farm  that  is  far 
too  elaborately  equipped  to  be  eco¬ 
nomical — 'but  rather  an  average 
farm  in  every  sense:  average  in 

acreage,  in  fertility  of  soil,  in  farm 
buildings  and  equipment  and  lab- 

Continued  on  page  378. 
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Results  of  Selection  of  Pullets. 

By  E.  S.  Snyder,  B.  S.  A. 


FOR  some  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  belief  among  poultry 
investigators  and  poultry  keepers 
that  the  heavy  laying  pullet  can  he 
selected  by  body  type  and  other  ex¬ 
terior  characteristics.  This  belief 
has  gained  strength  as  knowledge 
on  this  subject  increased. 

During  the  last  few  years  men 
have  been  employed  by  extension 
branches  of  a  number  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  to  go  about  the 
country  giving  culling  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  also  doing  actual  culling 
work  when  such  was  desired. 

Last  summer  an  extension  branch 
was  added  to  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  O.A.C.  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  extension  work  three 
men  spent  the  greater  part  of  June, 
July  and  August  giving  culling  de¬ 
monstrations  and  doing  actual  cull¬ 
ing  work  throughout  the  Province. 
These  demonstrations  were  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  breeding  sta¬ 
tions  used  by  the  various  District 
Representatives  throughout  the  Pro¬ 
vince.  The  work  was  also  confined 
to  hens  and  pullets  which  had  al¬ 
ready  laid. 

Pen  2 — 1 701  eggs 
Pen  4 — 1385  eggs 
Pen  6 — 1 198  eggs 
Pen  8 — (1117  eggs 
Pen  10 — 1205  eggs 
Pen  12 — •  791  eggs 
Pen  14 — .1089  eggs 
Pen  16 —  718  eggs 

Method  of  Selection 

The  pullets  were  brought  in  from 
the  range  in  two  lots  on  two  conse¬ 
cutive  nights  and  placed  in  crates. 


In  order  to  test  out,  not  only  our 
ability,  but  also  the  practicability 
of  culling  pullets  which  had  not  laid 
or  were  just  coming  into  laying,  we 
selected  the  March  hatched  pullets 
at  the  Department  when  putting 
them  into  winter  quarters.  These 
birds  were  all  March  hatched  and 
therefore  of  practically  the  same  age. 
They  were  all  well  developed  Bar¬ 
red  Rock  pullets  which  were  being 
put  into  winter  quarters  so  as  to 
start  their  official  trap-nest  records 
on  September  1st.  The  group  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pullets  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  eight  pens  of  twenty  birds 
to  each  pen,  and  the  pens  numbered 
from  2  to  16,  using  only  even  num¬ 
bers.  The  birds  were  put  into  the 
pens  during  the  second  week  of 
August  so  that  we  have  their  re¬ 
cords  beginning  August  13'th.  All 
feed,  mash  and  milk  given  to  these 
birds  is  being  as  accurately  weighed 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do. 

The  following  table  gives  the  re¬ 
sults  in  egg  production  laid  by  each 
of  the  eight  pens  up  to  the  end  of 
the  22nd  week,  or  January  17th, 
1920: 

85.05  per  bird 

69.25  per  ibird 
59.50  per  bird 
55.85  per  bird 

60.25  per  bird 
39.55  per  bird 
54.45  per  bird 
35.90  per  bird 

From  these  crates  they  were  select¬ 
ed  and  incidentally  leg-banded.  Their 
pedigrees  were  also  looked  up  at  this 
time,  but  these  were  given  no  Con¬ 


or  average  of 
or  average  of 
or  average  of 
or  average  of 
or  average  of 
or  average  of 
or  average  of 
or  average  of 
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sideration  and  you  will  find  some 
individuals  with  as  good  pedigrees 
in  Pen  16,  our  cull  pen,  as  in  Pen  2, 
our  choice  pen.  In  most  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  birds  we  selected  had  also 
superior  pedigrees.  Where  good 
pullets  were  missed  in  Pen  2  and 
were  placed  in  inferior  pens  they 
were  in  nearly  every  case  birds  with 
exceptionally  good  pedigrees. 

On  the  first  day  four  pens  were 
filled,  the  best  pullets  being  selected 
for  Pen  2.  This  process  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  Pen  No.  8  was  filled. 
There  still  remained  some  of  the 
poorer  ones  to  be  banded  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  These  were  put  into  Pen 
12  as  pen  10  had  been  started  with 
good  ones  left  over  from  the  first 


pens.  In  the  evening  a  fresh  lot 
was  brought  in  and  on  the  follow- 
tug  day  these  were  selected,  the  bet¬ 
ter  ones  going  into  pen  10  and  the 
others  becoming  poorer  until  the 
‘star  boarder’  Pen  16  was  reached. 

We  have,  then,  a  best  Pen,  No.  2, 
and  a  cull  Pen,  No.  16,  with  the  other 
ranging  in  between  just  as  one  would 
expect,  as  the  above  table  will  show. 

A  Comparison 

For  the  present  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  comparison  of  the 
feed  records  and  egg  records  of  our 

s 

choice  and  cull  pens. 

The  following  are  the  feed  records 
of  Pen  2  and  Pen  16  with  cost  of 
feed: 


TABLE  NO.  1. 
Pen  2 


■Milk . 

Wheat  . . 
Scratch  Feed 

Mash . 

Oyster  Shell 


Milk . 

Wheat  .  . 
Scratch  Feed 
Mash 

Oyster  Shell 
Rolled  Oats 


785  lbs.  @  30c  cwt . $  2.35 

151  lbs.  (a)  $2.10  per  bushel  ..  ..  5.28 

431  lbs.  (5)  $6.50  per  ton . 26.94 

87  l!bs..@  3  l-2c  per  lb .  3.04 

17  lbs.  @  lc  per  lb . 17 


$37.78 

Pen  16 

650  lbs.  (a)  30e  cwt. . $1.95 

205  lbs.  $2.10  per  bushel  .  .  . .  7.17 

290  lbs.  (a)  $65.00  per  ton . 18.12 

80  lbs.  (a)  3  l-2c  per  lb .  2.80 

17  lbs.  (a)  lc  per  lb . 17 

65  lbs.  @  $3.00  per  cwt .  1.95 


It  will  be  noticed  that  Pen  2  ate 
more  grain  and  drank  more  milk 
than  did  Pen  16,  the  difference 
amounting  to  $5.62.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  in  our  efforts  to  help 
Pen  16  we  gave  them  extra  feed  in 
the  form  of  rolled  oats,  but  with  no 
apparent  result. 

Bringing  these  costs  down  to  the 
cost  per  dozen  eggs  we  get  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results: 

Pen  2 — 1701  eggs.  Feed  cost  $37.87 
or  a  cost  per  dozen  of  26.64c. 


$32.16 

Pen  16 — 718  eggs.  Feed  cost  $32.16 
or  a  cost  per  dozen  of  53.76c. 

In  other  words  it  cost  just  twice 
as  much  to  produce  a  dozen  of  eggs 
from  Pen  16  as  it  did  from  Pen  2. 

The  birds  in  Pen  2  for  the  22 
weeks  averaged  just  a  trifle  over 
three  dozen  eggs  more  per  bird  than 
did  the  birds  in  Pen  16,  and  this  un¬ 
der  the  same  care  and  attention,  and 
housed  under  exactly  like  conditions. 

Remember  that  the  cost  per  dozen 
eggs  as  given  included  only  feed  at 
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the  exact  prices  we  paid  for  them, 

and  does  not  take  into  consideration 

/ 

labor,  interest,  depreciation  nor  mor¬ 
tality. 

Figuring  these  eggs  at  the  price 
for  specials  at  country  points,  and 
calculating  from  the  actual  number 
of  eggs  laid  per  pen  each  week  at 
the  weekly  official  price,  as  given  by 


the  Dominion  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
results:  these  weekly  prices  are  then 
averaged  for  each  month,  and  for 
August,  September  and  October,  25 
per  cent,  is  deducted  for  lack  of  size. 
After  November  1st  all  eggs  were 
sold  as  hen’s  eggs. 


Average  Price 

Per  Dozen 

Pen  No.  2 

Pen  No.  16 

August 

41.1 

$  5.17 

$  .24 

September 

43.5 

13.70 

3,84 

October 

46.0 

15.50 

8.42 

November 

71.5 

23.95 

11.33 

December 

81.5 

18.34 

9.29 

January 

82.5 

6.81 

4.06 

Total 

$83.49 

$37.18 

This  means  that  pen  2  actually 
brought  in  $46.31  more,  for  eggs 
than  did  pen  16.  Taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  extra  cost  of  feed  for 


Pen  2  it  leaves  a  difference  of  $40.69 
in  favor  of  Pen  No.  2. 

The  following  table  shows  the  in¬ 
dividual  records  of  the  pullets  in 
the  two  Pens: 


Pen  2 


Pen  16 


Bird  No. 

'Egg  Production 

Bird  No. 

Egg  Prod 

51 . 

. 67 

191 . 

. 32 

52 . 

. 79 

192  ..  ..  .. 

. 18 

53 . 

. 93 

193 . 

. 13 

51 . 

. 101 

194 . 

. 29 

55 . 

..  . 80 

195 . 

.  0 

56 . 

. 72 

196 . 

. 59 

57 . 

..  . . 61 

197 . 

. 11 

58 . 

. 60 

198 . 

. 28 

59 . 

. 116 

199 . 

22 

60 . 

. 86 

200  . 

. 55 

61 . 

. 90 

201 . 

. 15 

62 . 

. 52 

1743  . 

. 40 

63 . 

..  . 102 

203  . 

. 65 

64 . 

. 117 

204  . 

. 67 

65 . 

. 109 

205  . 

. 26 

66 . 

. 70 

206  . 

. 84 

67 . 

. 90 

207  . 

. 35 

68 . 

. 101 

208  . 

. 86 

69 . 

. 62 

209  . 

.  0 

70 . 

. 17 

210 . 

. 39 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  pullet  in  Pen  2  laid 
very  well.  Only  one  pullet,  No.  70, 
failed  us.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  only  a  few  good  pullets  in  Pen 
16,  and  these  got  in  there  largely 
because  we  had  only  enough  March 
hatched  pullets  to  fill  the  pen.  One 


needs  only  to  look  the  two  pens  over 
to  see  the  difference.  In  Pen  2  there 
is  a  very  marked  similarity  in  type, 
being  deep,  flat  on  the  sides,  bright 
and  alert  in  appearance  and  show¬ 
ing  a  preponderance  of  oval  eyes. 
Pen  16  on  the  other  hand  has  a  dif- 

Continued  on  page  xvii. 
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The  Students’  Co-operative  Association 

A  Survey. 

By  W.  H.  Grant,  ’21,  President. 


IN  these  days  of  re-organization 
and  re-establishment  the  word 
co-operation  is  constantly  recurring 
and  we  find  men  looking  more  and 
more  for  unity  of  effort  along  lines 
of  industrial  development.  To  the 
student  body  at  the  college,  it  has 
meant  and  is  meaning  a  great  deal, 
though  few  of  us  entirely  realize 
that  we  have  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  on  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent,  of  an  association  which  em¬ 
bodies  every  principle  of  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

In  1913  the  student  body  of  that 
time  got  together  and  agreed  to 
form  a  co-operative  association  to 
handle  such  things  as  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  average  student. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  O.  A.  C. 
Review  had  been  a  separate  organ¬ 
ization,  and  a  skating  rink  had  only 
been  thought  of.  No  machinery  was 
then  in  operation  for  the  handling 
of  books  and  other  supplies.  Three 
departments:  A  Rink  Club,  Book 
Club  and  the  O.  A.  C.  Review  Pub¬ 
lishing  Association,  were  therefore 
formed,  each  with  its  own  executive, 
subject  to  a  main  executive  body, 
and  directed  by  a  general  manager. 
The  funds  of  each  department  were 
transferable  to  the  other  branches, 
and  so  it  was  found  feasible  to  build 
a  skating  rink.  In  spite  of  disast¬ 
ers  in  1914  and  1915,  the  rink  stands 
to-day,  a  monument  to  the  strength 
of  the  students’  co-operation.  The 
Supply  Store  first  found  accommo¬ 
dation  in  the  residence,  but  the  As¬ 


sociation  had  always  in  mind  a 
larger  structure,  and  with  this  in 
view,  purchased  a  lot  conveniently 
situated  to  the  college.  It  is  proof 
of  the  efficiency  of  co-operation  that 
the  student  body  not  only  went  be¬ 
yond  the  experimental  stage,  but 
were  able  to  foresee  and  plan  for 
the  future. 

At  the  present  time  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  possessor  of  a  $15,000 
skating  arena,  real  estate  valued  at 
$9,000,  a  magazine,  whose  capital 
value  can  be  estimated  at  $30,000, 
and  a  supply  store  which  handles 
thousands  of  dollars  business  yearly. 
Besides  all  these  it  is  filling  the 
needs  of  the  student  body  in  so  far 
as  present  accommodation  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  liabilities  have  yearly 
been  growing  smaller  and  smaller 
and  a  couple  of  years  will  see  them 
completely  wiped  away.  Thus,  at  the 
present  time  the  future  of  the 
“Co-op.”  is  looking  very  bright. 

But  with  the  growth  of  the  stud¬ 
ent  body,  present  accommodation 
has  been  found  inadequate.  Not  only 
that,  according  as  its  numbers  have 
increased  the  needs  of  the  student 
body  have  become  more  complex. 
Only  a  few  of  the  lines  which  could 
be  handled,  have  so  far  been  at¬ 
tempted.  Has  it  ever  been  consid¬ 
ered  that  a  body  such  as  we  have 
here  could  make  a  restaurant  a  pay¬ 
ing  business;  could  operate  a  bar¬ 
ber  shop,  a  laundry,  or  a  tailoring 
business  successfully?  Yet  these  are 

Continued  on  page  xv. 
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Vegetable  Breeding  at  the  O.  A.  C. 

By  W.  J.  Strong,  Department  of  Horticulture. 


P  REVIOUS  to  the  year  1914  prac¬ 
tically  all  vegetable  seeds  were 
imported  from  Europe,  but  with  the 
advent  of  the  Great  War  the  supply 
was  much  reduced,  and  later  cut  off 
altogether.  This  was  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  not  only  for  Canadian  market 
gardeners  and  truck  farmers,  but  for 
thousands  of  home  producers  who 
were  being  urged  by  the  various 
governments  to  increase  the  food 
supply  by  growing  vegetables  in 
their  back  yards  and  on  vacant  lots. 

The  demand  for  vegetable  seeds 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  was  greatly  increased,  but 
the  supply  was  seriously  reduced. 
Many  American  seed  growers  in¬ 
creased  their  production  enormous¬ 
ly,  in  some  cases  it  is  to  be  feared, 
at  the  expense  of  quality.  Seed 
growing  in  Canada  had  hardly  been 
thought  of  except  by  a  few  market 
gardeners  and  home  growers  who 
saved  seed  of  some  varieties  for  their 
own  use.  With  such  an  increased 
demand  and  reduced  supply  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  seed  growing 
would  have  to  be  developed  in  Can¬ 
ada,  but  how  to  start  was  the  ques¬ 
tion.  People  had  been  urged  to 
save  their  own  seeds;  this  was  all 
right  as  an  emergency  measure  but, 
if  carried  too  far,  would  result  in  a 
very  serious  deterioration  in  the 
quality  and  purity  of  seeds,  as  seed 
growing  is  a  special  business  that 
requires  expert  knowledge  of  varie¬ 
ties,  types,  etc.  This  remark  does 
not  apply  to  market  gardeners  who 
have  developed  special  strains  of 


seeds  to  suit  their  own  particular 
needs.  The  great  difficulty  with 
which  Canadian  seed  growers  had  to 
‘contend  was  the  securing  of  really 
high  class  “stock”  seeds  from  which 
to  grow  a  commercial  supply  of  gn^ 
quality  and  true  to  type.  Thanks 
to  the  foresight  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Clark, 
of  the  Dominion  Seed  Branch  at  Ot¬ 
tawa,  and  Professor  J.  W.  Crow,  of 
the  Department  of  Horticulture,  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  at 
Guelph,  a  start  was  made  in  1914  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in 
isolating  choice  strains  of  certain 
vegetables,  although  a  year  previous 
to  this  Professor  Crow  had  made 
selections  of  a  few  varieties  with  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  secure 
improved  types.  At  first  progress 
was  very  slow  as  many  of  the  com-- 
mercial  strains  of  seed  were  found 
to  be  so  very  impure  that  it  seemed 
almost  a  hopeless  task,  but  by  much 
perseverance  and  careful  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  4  or  5  years  several 
superior  strains  have  been  discover¬ 
ed. 

To  enter  into  all  the  details  of 
Professor  Crow’s  methods  would 
take  too  much  space  in  an  article 
of  this  nature,  but  the  underlying 
principle  is  individual  plant  selec¬ 
tion.  This  involves  very  much  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  detail  and  close  ob¬ 
servation.  For  example,  suppose  it 
was  decided  to  improve  the  Detroit 
Dark  Red  Beet,  the  first  step  would 
be  to  secure  as  many  strains  of  this 
variety  as  possible  from  commercial 
seedsmen.  These  would  all  be  sown 
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in  separate  rows  side  by  side,  and 
given  the  same  treatment.  During 
the  season  notes  would  be  taken  as 
to  the  vigor,  habit  of  growth,  free¬ 
dom  from  disease,  etc.  At  the  time 
of  harvesting  they  would  all  be  taken 
up  together  but  left  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  rows  and  then  each  lot  would 
be  gone  over  very  carefully  to  see 
if  any  lot  was  outstanding  as  a  de¬ 
sirable  strain  to  save  for  future  work, 
if  such  a  strain  were  found  it  would 
be  saved  separately  and  from  it 
would  be  saved  only  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  roots.  These  roots  would  be 
given  numbers,  and  then  stored  in 
earth  in  a  cool  cellar  or  other  suit¬ 
able  place  until  the  next  spring. 
These  stored  roots  would  be  looked 
over  again  carefully  in  the  spring 
and  any  that  were  at  all  off  type  or 
showed  any  signs  of  rot  or  disease 
would  be  discarded.  The  remaining 
roots  would  then  be  photographed 
for  record  purposes.  It  is  of  little 
use  trying  to  keep  a  mental  picture 
of  the  ideal  type  of  root,  or  any  other 
vegetable  for  that  matter,  without 
the  aid  of  photographs.  A  photo¬ 
graph  does  not  change,  but  a  men¬ 
tal  picture  is  apt  to.  Having  made 
the  necessary  records  the  roots  are 
planted  as  early  in  Spring  as  the 
season  will  permit.  In  order  to  keep 
the  individual  roots  from  cross-pol- 
lenizing  among  themselves  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  them  at  least  200 
feet  apart — 500  feet  would  be  better. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe  in  the  fall  it 
should  be  harvested  separately  and 
saved  for  sowing  the  next  spring, 
from  which  a  second  crop  of  roots 
is  grown.  These  roots  have  to  be 
watched  during  the  season  and  cull¬ 
ed  out  at  harvest  time  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first  lot.  This  process 
should  be  repeated  indefinitely  in 


order  to  keep  the  strain  pure  and  up 
to  the  ideal  type.  This  method  can 
be  applied  to  most  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables,  with  slight  variations  to  suit 
the  variety.  The  following  are  the 
chief  points  when  working,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  onions: — - 

1.  A  strain  test. 

2.  (Selection  of  seed  bulbs  from 
tested’  strains. 

3.  Photographing. 

4.  Storing. 

5.  Planting. 

6.  Self-polllenizing  each  bulb  — 
covering  the  flower  heads  with  pa¬ 
per  sacks. 

7.  Harvesting  seed  from  each 
bulb  separately. 

8.  Sowing  under  glass. 

9.  Transplanting  to  the  open 
ground. 

10.  Comparing  individual  plant 
progenies. 

11.  Selecting  best  bulbs  from  best 
progenies. 

12.  Photographing,  and  so  on  in¬ 
definitely. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  out¬ 
line  that  much  careful  detailed  work 
is  necessary  and  progress  is  apt  to 
be  very  slow,  but  a  number  of  good 
strains  are  being  established. 

Owing  to  climatic  conditions  in 
Ontario  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  try  to  produce  seed  in  commercial 
quantities  from  these  select  strains 
here  and  so  arrangements  were  made 
through  the  Dominion  Seed  Branch 
to  have  this  seed  grown  for  increase 
in  British  Columbia  under  contract 
with  the  British  Columbia  Seed 
Growers’  Association. 

The  first  seed  for  increase  was 
sent  to  British  Columbia  last  spring. 
As  soon  as  these  improved  types  are 
grown  in  large  enough  quantities  it 
is  Professor’s  Crow’s  intention  to 
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sell  this  seed  to  commercial  vege¬ 
table  growers  by  means  of  a  cata¬ 
logue. 

The  varieties  of  vegetables  being 
worked  with  at  present  are:  — 

Onions — Southport  Yellow  Globe; 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers;  Denia  and 
Valencia. 

Beets — Detroit  Dark  Red;  during 
the  past  season  a  start  was  •made 
with  Crosby’s  Egyptian. 

Carrots — Chantenay. 

Parsnips — Hallow  Crown. 


Spinach — Victoria  • —  for  long 
standing. 

Celery— Paris  Golden  Self-Blanch¬ 
ing. 

Cabbage — Jersey  Wakefield  and 
Glory  of  Enkhuizen. 

Tomato — Earliana  and  Bonny 
Best;  also  numerous  crosses  have 
been  made  of  other  varieties. 

Lettuce — Grand  Rapids,  and  Head 
Varieties. 

Beans — For  resistance  to  An- 
thracnose.  Giant  Stringless  Green- 
pod,  Refugee  Wax,  Well’s  Red  Kid¬ 
ney,  Challenge  Dwarf  Black  Wax, 
Hodson’s  Long  Pod,  Keeney’s  Rust¬ 
less,  Pencil  Pod,  Longfellow,  Boun¬ 
tiful,  Burpee’s  Kidney  Wax,  Black 


Turtle  Soup,  Valentine,  Wardwell 
Wax,  Early  Mohawk. 

Numerous  crosses  have  also  been 
made,  but  this  work  has  not  pro¬ 
gressed  far  enough  to  give  any  de¬ 
finite  results. 

In  regard  to  the  Celery,  20  strains 
have  been  developed  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Paris  Golden  Self  Blanching. 
Of  these  three  are  being  kept  for  fur¬ 
ther  work.  One  strain  is  a  good 
yellow  type  which  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  original  French  seed 


obtained  from  Stokes  Seed  Co.,  of 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey.  c  Another 
is  a  medium  green  type  which  is 
a  stronger  growing  and  taller  plant 
and  appears  to  be  less  subject  to 
blight.  A  third  strain,  a  dark  green, 
is  quite  strong  growing  and  is  prac¬ 
tically  immune  to  blight.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  these  strains 
were  developed  from  one  original 
seed  plant  of  Paris  Golden  Self 
Blanching.  These  three  strains  are 
being  tried  out  by  various  growers 
in  Ontario,  and  so  far  very  favour¬ 
able  reports  have  been  received,  in 
fact,  some  growers  state  that  they 
are  better  than  any  commercial 
strains  that  they  have  grown. 
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Many  tomato  crosses  were  made 
several  years  ago  and  several  strains 
from  these  have  been  carefully  sel¬ 
ected.  One  of  these  strains  tested 
as  an  indoor  variety  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Experimental  Station  at 
Vineland  appears  very  promising  in¬ 
deed.  The  Director  of  that  Institu¬ 
tion  reports  that  it  is  superior  to 
some  of  the  best  commercial  variet¬ 
ies  that  he  is  growing  under  the 
same  conditions.  Other  strains  gave 
excellent  results  outdoors.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  Horticultural  Experiment 

i 

Station  is  working  co-operatively 
with  Professor  Crow  in  testing  many 
of  his  new  strains. 

In  a  trial  of  the  varieties  of  Spin¬ 
ach  made  in  the  College  garden  this 
past  summer  the  strains  developed 
here  stood  up  much  better  during  the 
hot  weather  of  last  June  and  July, 
in  fact,  they  were  quite  green  and 
tender  weeks  after  the  commercial 
strains  had  gone  to  seed.  The  plants 
were  also  very  much  larger. 

Strains  of  dory  of  Enkhuizen  and 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  de¬ 
veloped  here  were  tried  out  last  sea¬ 
son  along  with  other  strains  by  Mr. 
Geo.  E.  Starr,  Manager  of  the  Jerome 
B.  Rice  Stock  Seed  Farms  at  Grass 
Lake,  Michigan.  He  reported  very 
favorably  on  them  and  said  they 
were  among  the  best  he  had  in  his 
extensive  trial  grounds. 

Numerous  requests  for  seeds  have 
been  received  from  growers  in  On¬ 
tario,  and  inquiries  have  been  recei¬ 
ved  from  commercial  growers  and 
vegetable  specialists  in  the  States 
of  Connectticut,  New  Jersey,  Michi¬ 


gan,  Missouri  and  Texas,  also  from 
Bermuda. 

The  great  difficulty  in  work  of 
this  nature  is  to  get  strains  that  are 
constant.  They  all  appear  to  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  deteriorate  and 
to  break  up  into  innumerable  types 
which  seems  to  show  that  most  com¬ 
mercial  strains  of  vegetables  have 
become  very  much  mixed  and  the 
task  is  to  isolate  the  good  types  and 
to  keep  them  pure. 

The  question  as  to  which  are  de¬ 
sirable  types  also  offers  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
real  authority  to  say  which  is  the 
ideal  and  correct  type  for  each  var¬ 
iety  of  vegetable.  Until  this  matter 
of  correct  types  is  settled  progress 
in  vegetable  breeding  is  likely  to  be 
slow  as  each  breeder  is  apt  to  have 
a  different  ideal,  which  is  bound  to 
result  in  considerable  confusion.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Crow  and 
other  vegetable  breeders  that  a  re¬ 
cognized  authority  should  be  con¬ 
stituted  that  would  be  in  a  position 
to  draw  up  a  “Standard  of  Perfec¬ 
tion”  for  all  varieties  of  vegetables. 
Such  a  standard  would  be  of  parti¬ 
cular  value  to  breeders  and  judges 
as  they  would  have  definite  and  re¬ 
cognized  types  to  work  by.  Work 
along  this  line  of  standardizing 
types  has  already  been  started. 

In  spite  of  the  various  difficulties 
several  strains  of  vegetables  have 
been  greatly  improved  and  this  work 
will  be  continued  and  extended  un¬ 
til  all  the  vegetable  growers  of  On¬ 
tario  can  obtain  Canadian  grown 
seed  that  they  know  will  be  of  the 
very  highest  quality. 
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Milk  and  Human  Kindness 

4 

By  Jennie  Fidla.r,  formerly  of  Department  of 
Public  Health,  London,  Ont. 


MILK  for  the  body,  kindness  for 
the  soul;  it  is  a  scientific 
formula;  children  thrive  on  it. 

To-day  leaders  in  Science  advo¬ 
cate  one,  while  leaders  in  religious 
thought  support  the  other.  Yet 
Shakespeare  neatly  packed  them 
both  into  the  same  metaphorical 
phrase  which  we  all  use  almost 
every  day  we  speak  English,  and  in 
that  simple  statement  are  express¬ 
ed  fundamental  principles  which  are 
as  vital  to  life  on  earth  now  as  when 
they  first  made  their  appearance  in 
the  language.  The  relation  that  one 
might  bear  to  the  other  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  if  applied  to  the  human  being 
has  made  no  general  appeal;  except 
in  individual  cases  they  have  been 
packed  away  in  cold  storage  in  the 
human  mind  until  the  day  of  neces¬ 
sity.  Then  old  Ignorance,  the  Pro¬ 
fiteer,  demands  a  sacrificial  price 
in  human  life.  Babies  die,  or  fail 
to  be  born  alive,  children  waste 
away,  and  hospitals  and  Sanitaria 
fill  up  with  incurables.  Meantime 
a  few  untiring  Scientific  men  must 
use  a  ramrod  of  laborious  research 
and  accumulated  evidence  to  break 
up  our  mental  frigidity. 

No  doubt  we  have  gone  about  “the 
joy  of  living”  in  a  half-hearted  sort 
of  way,  too  indifferent  to  care  whe¬ 
ther  greater  fullness  of  life  as  we 
know  it  here  could  be  ours  or  not. 
Each  has  just  minded  his  own  little 
business  and  felt  quite  virtuous 
about  it  too.  So  long  as  one  paid 
one’s  bills,  was  it  any  one’s  concern 
whether  the  butcher’s  bill  was  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  the  milk-man  and 


grocer,  or  whether  we  ate  cereal 
and  fresh  (not  cooked)  vegetables 
or  fruit  every  day,  or  just  whenever 
we  happened  to  take  the  notion? 
“I  don’t  like  cereal;”  “Ugh,  I  hate 
milk;”  “I  don’t  care  much  for  vege¬ 
tables,”  and  we  let  it  go  at  that. 
Kindness  would  have  been  the  most 
unthought  of  attribute  possessed  by 
the  person  who  even  suggested  that 
“what  to  eat”  was  something  more 
than  a  matter  of  personal  fancy. 

We  know  now  that  what  to  eat 
and  how  to  get  it  are  not  only  mat¬ 
ters  of  national  and  international 
concern,  but  we  are  waki;  g  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  know1  edge  of  what 
to  eat  to  maintain  good  health  has 
become  a  lost  art,  if  it  has  ever  real¬ 
ly  been  known.  The  ancient  Greeks 
still  rank  highest  in  physical  de¬ 
velopment  in  all  the  world’s  history. 
Maybe  the  Ambrosia  of  their  gods 
was  a  combination  of  foods  in  the 
proportions  necessary  to  maintain 
vigor  of  mind  and  body  which  in 
turn  invites  a  healthy  soul,  or  who 
knows  but  that  Nectar  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  elusive  ele¬ 
ment  described  by  Dr.  E  V.  McCol¬ 
lum  as  “fat  soluble  A  and  water 
soluble  B,”  the  vitamines  known  to 
exist  in  living  matter,  viz./  green 
vegetables  and  milk. 

However  that  may  be,  the  eating 
habits  of  the  world  have  received  a 
severe  jolt  because  of  food  scarcity, 
and  before  we  settle  down  to  old 
methods  is  a  good  time  to  consider 
fundamentals  and  ask,  “what  is  es¬ 
sential  to  sustain  life?” 

“The  secret  of  life  is  in  the  earth,” 
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says  Dr.  H.  A.  McCallum;  all  food 
■comes  from  the  earth,  and,  “we  are 
food  on  legs,”  says  Dr.  H.  W.  Hill, 
since  by  food  we  grow~;  and  that  we 
can  control  to  a  large  extent  body 
functions  which  determine  health 
or  the  lack  of  it  has  been  proved  by 
authentic  experiments  on  the  part 
of  physiologists. 

“The  regulation  of  the  cholesterol 
intake  in  the  shape  of  food,  espec¬ 
ially  for  persons  over  forty  years  of 
age  will  do  a  great  deal  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  big  and  dangerous 
tumors  (meaning  cancer),”  sums  up 
the  experience  of  Dr.  Georgina  Lu- 
den,  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  who  has 
found  that  meat  is  very  rich  in 
cholesterol,  only  a  certain  amount 
of  which  is  valuable  to  the  body. 

Controlling  disease  by  diet  is  be¬ 
ing  tried  by  Allopath,  Homeopath, 
Osteopath  and  Naturopath.  In  fact, 
the  path  emphasized  more  and  more 
emphatically  every  day  leads  to  the 
meadow  and  the  barn-yard  where 
the  milch  cow  feeds. 

Listen  to  Dr.  Graham  Lusk:  “It 
would  be  highly  desirable  if  the 
grain  now  fed  to  fatten  beef  were 
given  to  maintain  herds  of  milch 
cows.  Everything  should  be  done 
to  conserve  our  herds  of  cows  for 
the  increased  supply  of  whole  milk. 
A  British  commission  has  reported 
to  Parliament  that  it  takes  three 
times  as  much  fodder  to  produce 
beef  as  it  does  to  produce  milk  of 
the  same  food  value.  If  all  heifers 
were  developed  into  milch  cows  and 
no  cows  capable  of  giving  milk  in 
quantity  were  slaughtered,  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  placed  on  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  basis  than  at  present.  It  might 
make  beef  expensive,  but  there  is 
every  reason  why  it  should  be  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  would  increase  the 


dairy  business,  which  is-  evidently  a 
need  of  the  times,  something  for  the 
protection  of  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  well  nourished  cow  during  a 
single  year  will  give  in  the  form  of 
milk  as  much  protein  and  two  and 
a  half  times  the  number  of  calories 
as  are  contained  in  her  own  body.” 

Here  the  farmer  and  the  farmer’s 
wife,  his  son,  daughter  and  all  the 
help  will  say,  “all  very  well  for  city 
people  to  write — but,  the  barn-yard 
trail  leads  to  the  grave  and  omits 
the  glory.  Anybody  who  wants  to 
be  so  kind  to  the  human  race  had 
better  start  in  by  milking  his  own 
cow.”  Well,  maybe,  some  day,  Tin 
Lizzie  in  the  city  garage  will  have 
to  make  way  for  Jessie  the  Jersey, 
and  we  will  have  a  community  pas¬ 
ture  for  cows  along  with  the  com¬ 
munity  play-ground  for  the  child¬ 
ren. 

This  is  Dr.  Lusk’s  advice  to  city 
people:  “Let  no  family  (of  five 
persons)  •  buy  meat  until  it  has 
bought  three  quarts  of  milk,  the 
cheapest  protein,  food.  In  general 
twice  as  much  meat  is  used  as  is 
now  right,  for  to  produce  meat  re¬ 
quires  much  fodder  which  might 
ibetter  be  used  for  milk  production,” 
and,  “Olive  oil  or  cottonseed  oil, 
taken  with  cabbage,  lettuce  or  beet- 
tops  is  excellent  food,  in  many  ways 
imitating  milk.” 

The  nutrition  clinic  will  probably 
follow  on  the  heels  of  medical  school 
inspection  in  the  rural  districts.  It 
is  known  that  city  children  too  often 
do  not  have  nourishing  food,  one 
reason  being  expense  and  distance 
from  the  base  of  supplies;  perhaps 
many  farmers  will  find  that  their 
own  children  do  not  have  the  supply 

Continued  on  page  xxiii. 
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Backyard  Gardening. 


Bv  J.  T.  Clark,  “Toronto  Daily  Star” 


SOME  scoffing  remarks  having 
been  made  recently  about  city 
farmers — those  of  us  who  culti¬ 
vate  our  back  yards — I  would  like 
to  say  something  in  defence  of  the 
class  to  which  I  belong.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  real  farmers  who  have 
hundreds  of  acres  under  cultivation 
to  make  fun  of  such  efforts  as  we 
make,  some  of  us  on  a  little  plot  of 


every  spoonful  of  dirt  had  its  duty 
assigned  it.  There  was  scarcely 
room  for  a  wormhole  anywhere, 
and  lines  of  thread  were  strung  in 
all  directions  with  tufts  of  paper 
tied  to  it  to  scare  flies  that  tried  to 
light  on  the  leaves.  “Flies  and 
bees,”  said  my  friend,  “keep  buzzing 
here  nosing  into  blossoms  and  lug¬ 
ging  off  the  juice  out  of  everything. 


ground  that  the  shadow  of  a  hay 
stack  would  cover.  But  believe 
me,  the  city  man  is  much  better  em¬ 
ployed  working  his  little  garden  in 
the  evenings  than  he  would  be  writ¬ 
ing  articles  for  the  newspapers  tell¬ 
ing  real  farmers  how  to  farm. 

Calling  around  one  evening  to  see 
a  friend’s  garden,  I  found  the  plot 
only  about  thirty  feet  square,  but 


It  stands  to  reason  that  I  can’t  have 
a  crop  if  this  goes  on,  so  I’ve  rigged 
up  these  strings  and  tufts  of  paper 
to  scare  them  off.  It  works  fine,” 
His  carrots  looked  well.  “See  how 
long  they  are  already,”  said  he 
pulling  one  up  and  showing  it  to 
me.  After  it  had  been  sufficently 
admired,  he  stooped  down,  inserted 
the  tapering  root  into  the  hole  in 
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the  ground  from  which  it  had  been 
pulled,  and  carefully  screwed  the 
carrot  back  into  place.  It  was  for 
me  a  lesson  in  thrift.  By  visiting 
about  in  the  evenings  in  this  way, 
we  pick  up  ideas  from  one  another. 

Some  things  puzzle  us  however. 
Now  last  year,  I  had  one  hill  of  pot¬ 
atoes.  It  was  really  only  a  trial 
crop.  If  it  had  done  well,  we  would 
have  put  in  six  hills  this  year.  But 
it  did  not  do  well.  Being  away  all 
the  month  of  July,  that  potato  plant 
on  my  return  in  August  was  found 
eaten  bare  by  potato  bugs.  Now 
how  did  the  news  of  that  hill  get 
out?  Even  the  neighbours  didn’t 
know  that  I  was  experimenting  in 
this  line,  and  the  potato  plant  was 
planted  at  a  point  where  it  could 
not  be  seen  from  any  direction  ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  from  the  sky.  The 
potato  bugs  certainly  seem  to  have 
a  wonderful  system,  whatever  it  is. 

Another  puzzing  thing  is  the  way 
my  apple  tree — it  is  a  Baldwin  now, 
although  for  several  years  I  believ¬ 
ed  it  to  be  a  Northern  Spy — keeps 
in  touch  with  the  apple  trees  of  the 
same  variety  all  over  Ontario.  One 
year  the  Baldwins  everywhere  will 
have  a  large  crop,  and  the  next 
year  a  small  one.  This  tree  all 
alone  by  itself  keeps  right  in  touch 
with  the  times,  and  does  just  what¬ 
ever  is  the  fashion  for  Baldwin 
trees  to  do  each  particular  sea¬ 
son.  How  the  deuce  does  a  tree  do 
it? 

The  first  year  this  tree  was  in 
bearing,  there  was  one  apple  left 
after  the  worms  had  spoiled  the 
rest.  This  fine  apple  was  the  pride 
of  the  family.  It  was  the  first  we 
had  grown,  and  it  was  the  year  the 
government  had  urged  us  to  pro¬ 
duce,  every  man  to  his  utmost.  This 


apple  grew  larger  and  redder  day 
by  day  and  all  the  neighbours  had 
been  called  in  to  see  it.  But  one 
day  a  half-witted  boy  coming  to  the 
back  door  with  a  parcel  and  seeing 
the  apple,  knocked  it  off  with  a 
clothesline  prop  and  ate  it.  To  see 
the  entire  crop  of  our  orchard  gob¬ 
bled  by  a  feeble-minded  youth  in 
this  sudden  way  is  an  experience 
not  soon  forgotton. 

As  a  grower  of  vegetables  I  sub¬ 
scribed  for  a  good  farm  journal,  and 
learned  how  to  make  a  hot-bed,  got 
it  well  planted  good  and  early,  and 
used  one  of  our  storm  windows  as 
a  cover.  A  fall  of  snow  came,  and 
some  boys  chasing  each  other 
through  the  side  entrance,  stepped 
through  the  panes  of  glass.  Every¬ 
thing  got  frozen,  the  window  was 
ruined,  and  my  wife  who  had  actu¬ 
ally  predicted  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened,  has  rather  had  the  upper 
hand  of  me  ever  since. 

Cultivating  the  soil  is  at  times 
a  discouraging  business,  and  if  one- 
fiftieth  of  an  acre  is  as  much 
trouble  as  this,  I  don’t  know  what 
I  would  do  with  a  hundred  acres  to 
mind.  It  does  not  surprise  me  in 
the  least  that  so  many  farmers  are 
running  to  the  Legislature.  I  would. 

In  starting  out  to  write  this,  the 
intention  was  to  defend  back¬ 
yard  gardening.  But  I  haven’t  the 
heart  to  do  it.  Let  some  more  dis¬ 
honest  man  do  it.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  grow  your  own  tomatoes 
— to  go  out  in  the  morning  and  pull 
your  own  tomato  off  your  own  vine, 
and  eat  it  with  your  breakfast.  That 
is  great.  You  grow  fine  onions,  but 
your  family  won’t  let  you  eat  them. 
You  grow  radishes,  but  the  worms 
beat  you  to  them.  You  sow  lettuce, 

Continued  on  page  xi. 
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Transplanted  Onions. 

By  Frank  O.  Reeves,  Assistant  Vegetable  Specialist,  for  Ontario. 


Transplanted  onions  are 
grown  to  a  very  large  extent 
by  the  vegetable  growers  nearer  the 
larger  markets  and  their  reasons  for 
transplanting  instead  of  growing 
for  seed  are:  1.  that  they  mature  so 
much  quicker.  2.  being  transplant¬ 
ed  and  having  the  advantage  of  two 
months  growth  they  outgrow  the 
onion  maggot  and,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  the  onion  thrip.  So  one  can 
see  that  they  are  a  much  more  re¬ 
liable  crop  than  seed  onions  arid 
come  on  the  market  at  a  time  when 
onions  are  scarce,  so  always  com¬ 
mand  a  [better  price  than  seed 
.onions.  But  as  a  whole  they  are 
not  considered  a  good  onion  for  stor¬ 
ing  purposes  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  grow  very  large  and  there  is 
quite  a  shrinkage  after  storing. 
Also,  owing  to  their  size  many  peo¬ 
ple  think  that  they  are  strong  and 
as  soon  as  seed  onions  come  on  Jie 
market  they  take  the  place  of  the 

transplanted  to  a  great  extent.  Of 
course,  as  far  as  size  affecting  the 

strength  of  the  onion  the  rule  gen¬ 
erally  is,  the  larger  the  onion  the 
milder  the  flavour. 

To  grow  transplanted  onions  one 
must  have  some  means  of  forcing 
the  seed,  as  they  must  be  started  un¬ 
der  glass  either  in  flats  or  in  hot 
beds.  The  seed  to  be  started  either 
the  last  week  in  January  or  the  first 
week  in  February.  If  planted  In 
flats  22  in.  x  14  in.  x  3  in.  they  should 
produce  1000  plants,  if  in  hot  beds 
3  ft.  x  6  ft.  (with  4  in.  earth)  4000 


to  5000  plants.  The  varieties  to 
grow  depends  on  the  market;  most  of 
our  Ontario  markets  demand  yellow 
or  white  onions  and  for  these  Prize- 
takers,  Denia,  Ailsa  Craig  and  Yel¬ 
low  Globe  Danvers  (yellow) ....  Tri¬ 
poli,  White  Globe  and  Flat  Ameri¬ 
can  (white).  For  our  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  red  onions  are  grown  more 
than  any  other;  Red  Globe  and  Red 
Wethersfield.  Too  much  care  can¬ 
not  be  taken  in  selecting  seed  and 
it  should  be  from  selected  stock 
grown  in  Ontario.  Until  the  war 
most  of  our  good  onion  seed  came 
from  Italy,  but  during  the  past  five 
years  the  best  seed  came  from  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
and  Vineland  Experimental  Station, 
Vineland,  grown  from  our  own  sel¬ 
ected  seed.  In  this  way  we  are  now 
able  to  grow  onions  which  are  bet¬ 
ter  flowered  and  keep  longer  than 
those  which  are  grown  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  It  was  also  from  this 
stock  that  we  selected  our  onions  for 
exhibiting  purposes;  some  of  which 
were  shown  at  the  American  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Convention  at  Detroit 
and  were  highly  commended  by  the 
American  growers;  some  are  also 

on  exhibit  in  London,  England.  The 
soil  required  to  start  the  seed  in  at 

first  should  be  from  decomposed 
manure  and  40  per  cent,  sharp  sand: 
put  this  through  a  fine  seive;  seed 
is  sown  in  rows  and  covered  very 
lightly  with  sharp  sand;  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  record  of  time  of 
sowing,  variety,  stock  number,  etc. 
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If  planted  in  the  hot  bed,  care  should 
be  first  taken  to  see  that  the  soil  is 
not  too  hot.  It  should  be  between  70 
and  80  degrees  F.  and  there  should 
be  plenty  of  moisture  and  ventila¬ 
tion.  Flats  or  hot  beds  should  be 
‘stirred  up’  and  weeded  once  a  week. 
As  soon  as  the  tops  get  about  four 
inches  high  they  should  be  clipped 
back  and  kept  so  until  planted  in 
the  field;  in  this  way  getting  not  a 
long,  slim  plant  that  burns  up  when 
planted  outside,  but  one  which  is 
short,  well-rooted  and  hardy  and 
that  will  not  be  subject  to  a  check 
when  planted  outside.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  transplant  onions  once  before 
planting  them  in  the  field  and  it 
gives  them  a  little  better  plant,  but 
it  is  a  lot  of  work  and  so  is  not  done 
to  any  great  extent,  as  most  of  the 
growers  transplant  from  the  fiats  or 
hot  beds  into  the  field.  The  time 
for  transplanting  depends  on  the 
district;  we  usually  transplant  about 
the  first  week  in  May.  The  most 
suitable  land  for  onions  is  well- 
drained,  black  muck  soil  or  light 
clay  loam,  manured  and  plowed  in 
the  fall  with  about  sixty  to  sixty-five 
tons  of  well-rotted  barnyard  man¬ 
ure  to  the  acre.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  manure  is  ap¬ 
plied  evenly  and  well  covered  when 
plowed.  In  the  spring  the  land  will 
require  thorough  cultivation  before 
planting.  The  rows  should  be  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  apart 
and  the  onions  three  to  four  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  No  small  or  de¬ 
formed  onions  should  be  planted  and 
the  sooner  they  are  planted  after 
the  danger  of  frost  is  over  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  helps  to  evade  much  of  the 
trouble  with  onion  maggot.  After 
planting,  cultivating  should  at  once 
commence  between  the  rows  and  in 


the  rows.  Never  go  into  an  onion 
patch  while  tops  are  damp  because 
if  there  is  any  blight  you  will  carry 
it  from  one  row  to  another,  and 
will  also  harden  the  soil.  About  the 
third  week  after  planting  Nitrate  of 
Soda  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  200  lbs.  per  acre  and  well  culti¬ 
vated,  care  to  be  taken  that  it  does 
not  touch  the  plant.  Onion  patches 
must  be  kept  free  of  weeds  and  soil 
should  never  be  allowed  to  bake. 
Cultivation  should  be  kept  up  until 
the  tops  are  so  large  that  they  will 
be  damaged  by  further  cultivation. 

These  onions  should  be  marketed 
just  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  command  a  fair  price,  which  is 
usually  about  the  12th  of  July.  They 
are  taken  up  and  bunched  in  three 
or  fours  and  sold  in  bunches  of  a 
dozen.  If  you  want  to  grow  the 
real  large  onions  every  other  onion 
should  be  bunched  leaving  the  re¬ 
mainder  plenty  of  room  to  grow. 
Care  to  be  taken  that  the  ones  left 
to  grow  are  single  and  not  double 
or  else  they  will  grow  large  and 
split.  This  spoils  them  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  or  good  seed.  If,  af¬ 
ter  the  first  month,  one  finds  the 
onions  getting  too  large  they  should 
be  bushelled  and  sold. 

If  these  onions  are  to  be  stored 
for  any  length  of  time  or  if  they  are 
to  be  used  for  exhibition  purposes 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
see  that  they  are  quickly  dried  af¬ 
ter  readhing  the  desired  size,  as  the 
life  of  an  onion  in  storage  depends 
greatly  on  freeness  of  disease  and 
being  well  dryed.  To  dry  onions 
one  should  wait  until  they  are  ma¬ 
ture  and  then  pull  them  up;  put 
them  in  windrows  (labout  five  rows 
in  one)  and  after  a  rain  just  turn 
them  over  with  a  rake.  By  this 
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method  they  should  be  dried  in  about 
five  days  sufficiently  to  be  moved  un¬ 
der  cover.  For  this  purpose  a  green¬ 
house,  if  not  in  use,  is  a  good  place 
to  finish  the  drying  of  the  onions. 
Put  boards  or  paper  on  the  earth 
benches  and  pile  onions  not  thicker 
than  fourteen  inches;  other  growers 
use  an  old  shed  with  benches  and  a 
good  air  space  between  each  bench. 
The  main  point  about  onion  drying 
is  to  have  them  in  a  building  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  air  and  it 
is  dry.  Heat  will  always  help  to  dry 
onions. 

Onions  for  show  purposes  should 
be  selected  from  the  field,  making 
sure  to  get  plenty  so  as  to  have  a 
large  amount  to  select  from.  In 
selecting  I  choose  only  the  onions 
which  are  well  up  in  the  neck  and 
firm,  free  from  disease,  of  a  true 
type,  uniform  and  the  largest  size. 
These  should  be  rubbed  gently  until 
the  first  perfect  skin  is  reached  and 
then  put  in  a  greenhouse  between 
sheets  of  paper  to  dry;  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  kept  covered 
with  paper  and  dry;  they  should  be 
turned  each  day  and  with  good  wea¬ 
ther  it  takes  about  three  or  four 
weeks  for  them  to  form  an  unbrok¬ 
en,  dry,  clear  outer  skin;  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  handling 
them. 

Onions  take  more  time  than  any 
other  vegetable  to  prepare  for  Exhi¬ 
bition  and  the  money  offered  as 
prizes  for  vegetables  is  very  small, 
so  we  should  never  go  into  the  show 
end  of  the  vegetable  game  with  the 
thought  of  ever  making  money.  It 
does  give  us  a  great  deal  of  exper¬ 


ience  in  selecting,  grading  and  plac¬ 
ing  vegetables  and  this  experience 
cannot  be  gained  in  any  other  way. 

Onion  disease,  blight  on  onion,  is 
indeed  hard  to  combat  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  applying  any  solution 
so  that  it  will  stick  to  the  foliage; 
often  we  do  more  harm  in  applying 
it  than  the  blight  does.  An  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried  out  on  onion  blight 
this  year  in  one  district  and  so  far 
has  proved  very  successful.  We  used 
air  slaked  lime  applied  in  the  early 
morning  wfliile  the  dew  was  on  the 
foliage.  This  is  applied  freely  to 
any  part  of  the  patch  showing  signs 
of  blight.  It  certainly  kept  it  from 
spreading,  but  this  has  only  been 
tried  out  once  and  the  very  dry  sea¬ 
son  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it. 

Onion  maggot;  the  most  success¬ 
ful  way  of  destroying  this  pest  is  to 
use  Sodium  Arsenate — 5  grains,  Mo¬ 
lasses — 1  pint,  boiling  water — 1  gal¬ 
lon.  Dissolve  sodium  arsenate  in 
water  and  add  molasses;  apply  this 
in  flower-pot  saucers  and  place  sau¬ 
cers  throughout  the  patch  just  as 
soon  as  onions  come  above  ground 
and  every  week  a  little  hot  water 
should  be  added.  It  requires  about 
60  saucers  to  an  acre. 

Onion  thrip:  100  gal.  water;  8  pts, 
Black  Leaf  “40,”  4  lbs.  soap.  Spray 
in  seed  bed  or  in  field  when  insects 
appear  and  before  leaves  show 
white. 

Anything  further  or  new  in  the 
line  of  insects  and  diseases  on  on¬ 
ions  can  be  had  by  applying  to  the 
Vegetable  Specialist,  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Toronto. 
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MEMORIAL  HALL  NOTES. 


Below  we  publish  for  the  first  time  a  list  of  the  graduat¬ 
ing  classes,  with  the  average  donation  per  member  up  to  March 
6th,  1920.  This  list  will  be  revised  each  month,  as  the  returns 
come  in,  so  that  all  those  interested  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  each  class  is  doing. 


Amount 

Average 

Graduating  Year 

No.  in  Class 

Subscribed 

Per  Member 

1888 

4 

$  500.00 

$1.25.00 

1889 

6 

35.00 

5.83 

1890 

5 

100.00 

20.00 

1891 

10 

No  donation 

to 

date. 

1892 

7 

No  donation 

to 

date. 

1893 

10 

$  100.00 

$  10.00 

1894 

8 

No  donation - 

to 

date. 

1895 

9 

$  125.00 

$  13.90 

1896 

11 

No  donation 

to 

date. 

1897 

7 

$  10.00 

$  1.43 

1898 

10 

No  donation 

to 

date. 

1899 

9 

No  donation 

to 

date. 

1900 

ns 

$  100.00 

$  5.55 

1901 

1 

No  donation 

to 

date. 

1902 

8 

No  donation 

to 

date. 

1903 

16 

No  donation 

to 

date. 

1904 

20 

$  50.00 

$  2.50 

1905 

30 

460.00 

15.33 

1906 

25 

100.00 

4.00 

1907 

21 

175.00 

8.33 

1908 

30 

230.00 

7.66 

1909 

28 

85.00 

3.04 

1910 

28 

25.00 

.89 

1911 

50 

300.00 

6.00 

1912 

47 

265.00 

5.85 

1913 

42 

145.00 

3.45 

1914 

46 

125.00 

3.72 

1915 

56 

250.00 

4.46 

1916 

50 

100.00 

2.00 

1917 

28 

275.00 

9.60 

1918 

34 

305.00 

8.97 

1919 

23 

115.00 

5.00 

1920 

55 

1375.00 

25.00 

All  graduates  who  may  subscribe  to  the  O.A.C.  Memorial 
Hall  Fund,  under  a  name  other  than  their  own,  as  for  example 
the  name  of  some  Alumni  Association,  are  advised  to  see  that 
they  are  also  credited  individually.  In  this  way  the  donation 
will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  year  in  which  the  doner 
was  graduated. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  in  cases  where  no  donation  has 
been  made,  that  none  is  forthcoming.  In  a  few  instances  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  by  the  close  of  the  campaign,  cer¬ 
tain  years  that  have  not  yet  contributed  will  make  an  excellent 
showing. 

Meantime  we  live  in  hopes  that  every  individual  of  every 
graduating  class  will  realize  that  it  is  up  to  him  to  do  his 
best  to  make  this  memorial  truly  representative  of  the  work 
done  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  boys  who  crossed  the  seas 
to  fight,  but  did  not  return. 
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Seasonings  and  Flavourings. 

By  Miss  G.  M.  Rebbeck,  Associate,  ’20. 

“ Roots  or  wholesome  pulse, 

Or  herbs,  or  flavoured  fruits." 


SEASONINGS  and  Flavourings. 

What  are  these  two  things  that 
are  so  frequently  put  under  the  one 
heading,  and  thought  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  and  value  to  the  cook? 
Both  of  them  play  a  very  important 
part  in  making  food  more  appetiz¬ 
ing,  yet  how  few  people  know  even 
of  their  existence.  “There  are  many 
vegetable  substances  used  by  man¬ 
kind  as  seasonings,  which  abound 
with  a  highly  exalted  aromatick 
oil,  as  thyme  and  savory  and  all¬ 
spice.” — Arbuthnot. 

Seasonings  are  usually  in  a  solid 
form — such  as  spices,  herbs  and 
vegetables.  They  are  characterized 
by  their  aromatic  and  pungent 
flavors.  Flavourings  on  the  other 
hand  are  made  from  aromatic  plants 
or  parts  of  plants,  with  and  without 
coloring  matter  in  a  solution  of  ethyl 
alcohol.  It  will  be  seen  then,  that 
flavourings  are  of  a  more  perishable 
nature  as  the  flavor  is  volatile. 

“Myrtle,  orange  and  the  blushing 
rose, 

With  bending  heaps  so  nigh  their 
bloom  disclose, 

Each  seems  to  smell  the  flavor  the 
other  blows.”  * 

Flavourings  are  got  from  lemon, 
orange,  vanilla  and  caramel;  usu¬ 
ally  any  others  are  either  made 
from  coal  tar  products  or  chemical¬ 
ly.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  such 
as  peppermint,  winter  green,  orange, 
which  are  obtained  from  plants. 
Flavourings  are  frequently  adulter¬ 


ated  in  one  way  or  another,  and  are 
called  extracts  and  essences.  It  is 
very  easy  for  an  inexperienced 
house-keeper  to  buy  what  she  thinks 
is  the  genuine  article  for  less  cost, 
when  there  are  so  many  grades  on 
the  market.  These  substitutes  may 
serve  the  purpose,  that  is  in  the 
estimation  of  some  people,  but  they 
are  not  good  and  are  injurious  to 
the  system.  Extracts  are  made  from 
synthetic  acids  and  esters. 

Seasonings!  Does  not  the  very 
word  suggest  or  give  a  picture  of 
ancient  times?  With  all  their  pomp 
and  glory? — why,  there  is  history  to 
them.  One  reads  in  different  his¬ 
tories,  how  explorers  have  come 
back  with  new-found  treasures,  gold 
and  precious  species  and  herbs  from 
other  countries,  usually  tropical. 

“And  lucent  syrops  tinct  with  cin¬ 
namon;  manna  and  dates  in  argosy 
transfer’d  from  Fez;  and  spiced 
dainties,  every  one  from  silken 
Samareand  to  cedar ’d  Lebanon.” 
In  those  times  of  early  cooking,  it 
was  the  wealthy  who  enjoyed  such 
luxuries  as  spices  and  herbs  In 
their  foods.  The  kings  had  their 
special  messengers,  who  from  time 
to  time  would  return  with  these  new 
dainties.  These  treasures  would  be 
given  to  the  court  cook  who  did  his 
best  to  please  his  majesty  in  prepar¬ 
ing  some  new,  elaborate  and  delic¬ 
ious  dish.  Probably  there  would  be 
a  special  party  planned  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  when  there  would  be  keen 
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interest  to  see  if  this  dish  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  king  and 
his  courtiers.  So  one  reads  of  won¬ 
derful  ways  of  cooking,  when  prob¬ 
ably  nowadays,  we  could  not  fully 
enjoy  such  richness  and  splendour. 
How  whole  animals  were  roasted  on 
the  spit,  the  gravies  of  various  kinds 
made  with  more  treasures  from  the 
East — wines,  spices  and  herbs  pour¬ 
ed  over  and  around  the  roasts.  Such 
meals!  Each  course  as  perfect  as 
the  last,  yet  each  trying  to  out-do 
the  other.  Such  descriptions  make 
one’s  mouth  water.  But  somehow  we 
do  not  have  the  time  or  skill  in 
America  to  do  these  things. 

“Invention  rare, 

Then  every  dish  was  seasoned  more 
and  more. 

Salted,  or  sour  or  sweet  and  ming¬ 
led  oft 

Oatmeal  and  honey.” 

By  seasonings  is  meant  that  by 
which  anything  is  rendered  pala¬ 
table,  that  which  is  added  to  any 
species  of  food  to  make  it  more  pala¬ 
table,  or  which  gives  more  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  as  salt  or  spices.  In 
the  use  of  seasonings  in  cooking,  is 
really  an  art — and  how  well  the 
Frenchman  has  learnt  it!  The  real 
success  of  a  dish  depends  upon  the 
seasoning.  It  is  best  to  study  this 
by  observation,  thought,  judgment 
and  care.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  some  spices  and  herbs  must  be 
ground  finely  and  heated  before  the 
full  benefit  can  be  got  from  them. 
One  must  buy  fresh  stock  of  the 
best  quality,  and  as  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  volatile  matter  in 
these  spices  they  must  be  kept  air¬ 
tight  and  dry,  in  opaque  containers. 

At  what  time  spices  came  into 
cooking  would  be  difficult  to  deter¬ 


mine;  at  any  rate  it  is  hard  to  find 
exact  information.  Salt,  although 
really  considered  a  food,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  the  system,  was  one  of 
the  first  seasonings.  Man  in  the 
beginning  lived  on  nuts  and  fruits; 
later  they  had  more  of  a  variety  in 
the  diet,  when  they  began  eating 
meats.  Then  when  they  cultivated 
the  land,  they  found  that  some  of 
the  plants  were  more  palatable 
when  cooked.  And  still  later  they 
had  more  when  spices  were  import¬ 
ed  from  other  countries. 

Scientific  discoveries  in  food 
problems  show  that  flavours  have  a 
distinct  value  in  nutrition.  The  sea¬ 
sonings  and  flavourings  in  themsel¬ 
ves  are  of  little  actual  food  value, 
but  because  of  the  appetizing  odors 
and  taste  that  they  impart  they 
stimulate  the  flow  of  digestive 
juices.  We  consider  cafetarias  con¬ 
venient  places  to  eat  at  and  seem  to 
enjoy  meals  there  now  and  again, 
when  in  a  hurry.  But  as  a  con¬ 
stant  diet,  “No!”  In  Paris  there  are 
places  very  much  the  same — hut 
what  a  difference!  Each  dish  is  a 
novelty  and  you  only  wish  that  you 
could  go  again.  Why  is  it?  Cook¬ 
ing  is  an  art,  and  there  is  no  get¬ 
ting  away  from  the  fact.  If  more 
women,  put  more  thought  towards 
the  daily  menu  there  would  be  more 
happier  homes.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to 
cook.  It  may  be  to  some,  because 
they  probably  have  always  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  “bonne  cuisine,”  and 
have  taken  an  interest  in  what  they 
eat,  but  for  the  average  person, 
there  is  a  lot  to  learn,  not  only 
about  the  raw  materials  to  be  pre¬ 
pared,  but  about  those  whom  she 
must  feed.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for 

Continued  on  page  xvii. 
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I  think  that  if  I  had  a  farm, 

I’d  be  a  man  of  sense; 

And  if  the  day  was  bright  and  warm 
I’d  sit  upon  the  fence, 

And  calmly  smoke  a  pensive  pipe 
And  think  about  my  pigs; 

And  wonder  if  the  corn  was  ripe; 

And  counsel  Vhvmme  qui  digs. 

And  if  the  day  was  wet  and  cold, 

I  think  I  should  admire, 

To  sit,  and  dawdle  over  old 

Montaigne,  before  the  fire; 

/ 

And  pity  boobies  who  could  lie 
And  squabble  just  for  pelf; 

And  thank  my  blessed  stars  that  I 

4 

Was  nicely  fixed  myself. 

— B.  S.  Martin. 


\ 
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-  APRE5  L a  QUERRE 

—  ‘  "In  jesting  guise, — but  ye  are  wise, 

Aud  ye  know  what  the  jest  is  worth. — 


Algernon  Egbert,  our  pet  ’flu 
germ,  suddenly  dived  for  cover 
under  the  pillow.  A  shy,  reserved 
little  chap  is  Egbert,  and  an  un¬ 
grateful.  We  have  cancelled  all 
dates  for  two  weeks  merely  to  de¬ 
vote  our  entire  time  and  attention 
to  him;  we  have  fed  him  aspirin; 
we  have  introduced  him  to  our 
room-mate;  we  have  imported  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses  for  his  amusement; 
yet  in  spite  of  all  he  suspects  us 
of  designs  upon  his  life.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  seems  to  be  much  at- 
sonal  beauty  or  our  innate  nobility 
sonal  beauty  of  our  innate  nobility 
of  spirit  which  inspires  his  devo¬ 
tion,  is  doubtful;  but  whichever  it 
is,  we  wish  we  were  not  quite  so 
attractive;  such  devotion  is  painful. 
However,  we  have  a  profound  re¬ 
spect  for  Egbert  in  spite  of  his 
shortcomings;  for  he  sure  packs  an 
awful  wallop. 

Well, — looking  up  we  saw  one  of 
our  three  doctors  standing  beside 
the  bed.  (One  says  it  is  flu;  one  says 
it’s  grippe;  one  says  it’s  bronchitis; 
but  as  for  little  Egbert,  he  smiles 
grimly  and  says  nothing  at  all.) 
However,  this  time  “Doc”  simply 
remarked  accusingly:  “Ah,  smiling 
again,  I  see:  guess  you  can’t  be  very 
ill  after  all;”  and  passed  on  to  an¬ 
other  patient  who  watched  him  with 
more  reverent  eyes. 

Afterward,  we  fell  to  thinking  it 
over;  did  he  really  believe  that  men 
smile  only  when  carefree,  and  that 
a  laugh  is  simply  an  effervescence  of 
happiness?  A  strange  creed,  often 


disproved  of  late,  yet  still  held  by 
many  who  see  the  surface  only. 
Some  of  us  prefer  to  believe  that 
where  the  need  is  greatest,  there 
the  spirit  of  man  flames  most 
fiercely  to  meet  it. 

That  war-broken  cripple  who  was 
once  an  athlete  joins  in  the  roar 
as  the  speedy  forward  with  a  sud¬ 
den  swerve  and  shot  tallies  again 
for  the  Red  and  Blue.  We  hear  the 
cheer;  we  see  the  smile;  we  do  not 
see  the  tragic  eyes.  That  student, 
once  alert  and  keen,  who  now  finds 
his  efforts  at  concentration  vain, — 
do  you  think  the  prospect  of  failure 
holds  no  bitterness  for  him?  That 
nerve-racked  lad  who  lies  night  af¬ 
ter  night  sleeplessly  staring  into 
blackness — do  you  know  what  lurks 
behind  his  desperate  gayety  of  day? 

There  is  a  quiet  man  with  a  quiet 
smile  in  College,  who  is  not  very 
popular  because  of  his  reserve.  But 
the  few  who  know  him  well  know 
also  that  for  months  he  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  treatment-experiments 
“because  he  was  certain  to  die  any¬ 
way,”  and  that  the  gas-poison  still 
gnaws  at  every  fibre:  and  they  won¬ 
der  whether  a  certain  one  would 
say  of  him  as  of  others:  “They  had 

a  gay  time  in  the  army;  now  let 
them  get  down  to  work  and  pay 
for  their  fun!” 

“Oh  well,”  you  say,  “The  war  is 
over;  why  talk  about  it.”  Yes,  for 
many  it  is  over,  but  for  some  it 
has  just  begun.  Because  they  who 
still  feel  the  ache  of  old  wounds  in 
body  and  mind  and  soul  say  laugh- 
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ingly — “It  is  nothing!” — dare  we 
others  hold  it  so? 


Malyon,M.  W.,  20th,  att’d  Defense 
Corps. 

During  the  action  of  the  evening 
of  the  16th  of  February,  when  the 
support-line  of  the  20th  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  pierced,  he  rushed  up 
heavy  reinforcements  from  the  re¬ 
serve.  This  movement  was  carried 
out  with  such  skill,  rapidity,  and 
originality  that  the  as-suiting  force 
was  completely  out  numbered  and 
disorganized,  being  obliged  to  re¬ 
quisition  the  services  of  an  eminent 
mathematician  to  offset  the  strat¬ 
egic  advantage  thus  gained  by  the 
defense. 


Cheney,  23rd,  att’d  “Chasseurs  a 
Puck.” 

For  noteworthy  service  in  the 
forward  areas  during  the  raid  un¬ 
successfully  conducted  by  the  23rd 
upon  the  “Junior-Hockey”  front. 
Aithough  unable  to  penetrate  the 
enemy’s  solid  defense-line  he  re¬ 
peatedly  advanced  with  the  greatest 
dash  and  heavily  bombarded  their 
net-entanglements.  He  displayed 
upon  this  occasion  the  utmost  en¬ 
ergy  and  endurance,  although  usu¬ 
ally  incapable  of  the  exertion  in¬ 
volved  in  fatigue  duty. 


Wadsworth,  J.  W.,  21st  Fussiliers, 
(The  Macites’  Own),  att’d 
Anti-Aircraft. 

For  conspicuous  coolness  and  per¬ 
severance  in  action. 

While  peacefully  smoking  his 
pipe  upon  the  Laboratory  sector,  he 
was  almost  sniped  by  a  sudden  burst 
from  an  enemy  plane  which  opened 
upon  him  from  a  high  altitude. 
Although  momentarily  stunned  by 
the  concussion,  he  succeeded  after 
a  sharp  action  in  bringing  down 
the  enemy  with  a  punctured  gas- 
tank  and  forcing  his  surrender. 
His  gallant  behavior  materially  af¬ 
fected  the  situation  on  this  front, 
as  the  moral  of  the  troops  had  been 
somewhat  shaken  by  harassing  fire 
from  unexpected  angles. 


General  Order  No.  2. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  G.O.C.,  O.A.C.  Division, 
-that  certain  Other  Ranks  of  the  2nd 
Macites  are  appearing  on  parade, 
"and  when  off  duty  out  of  billeting 
area,  (Ref.  Ord.  Map  12DZ)’  impro¬ 
perly  dressed,  in  that  they  are  wear¬ 
ing  unlaced  overshoes  and  exclam¬ 
atory  stockings.  This  practice  must 
cease  forthwith.  O.C.’s  units  are 
herby  instructed  to  employ  the  most 
severe  repressionary  methods. 
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Departmental  Notes. 


Botanical  Department 

Experiments  to  test  the  spray  method  of 
applying  concentrated  Formaldehyde 
solution  for  the  control  of  oat  smut. 

This,  the  so  called  dry  method  of 
preventing  oat  smut  which  has 
been  recently  tried  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  several  Experimental  Stations 
in  the  United  States,  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  old  methods,  chief 
among  which  are  greater  simplicity, 
rapidity  and  ease  of  application 
which  should  lead  to  its  being  wide¬ 
ly  used  if  it  proves  as  effective  as 
the  old  methods.  Laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  by  this  department 
during  the  last  two  winters  show 
that  the  vitality  of  oats  treated  by 
this  method  is  not  injured. 

This  last  two  summers  (1918-19) 
field  experiments  were  made  with 
this  method  for  the  control  of  oat 
smut,  and  the  results  were  highly 
satisfactory.  Some  600  bushels  of 
oats  were  treated.  These  were  sown 
on  ten  different  farms,  in  each  case 
some  untreated  oats  were  sown  for 
check.  No  smut  developed  in  the 
oats  from  the  treated  seed,  while 
in  the  oats  from  the  untreated  seed 
the  smut  averaged  slightly  over 
5 3/2%.  After  conducting  these  ex¬ 
periments  on  so  large  a  scale,  se¬ 
curing  uniformly  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
oat  smut  without  any  apparent  in¬ 
jury  to  the  grain,  we  feel  warrant¬ 
ed  in  recommending  the  so-called 
dry  formaldehyde  treatment  for  the 
prevention  of  oat  smut.  Directions 
for  this  method  are  briefly  outlined 
as  follows: 


As  the  seed  is  being  shovelled 
from  one  pile  to  another  each  sho¬ 
vel-full  is  sprayed  with  a  solution 
consisting  of  1  part  of  40%  for¬ 
maldehyde  and  1  part  of  water.  This 
solution  is  used  at  the  rate  of  1 
quart  to  50  bushels  of  oats.  A  small 
quart  sprayer  is  convenient  for  the 
purpose.  After  the  oats  are  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  way  they  are  piled  in  a 
heap  and  covered  with  blankets, 
canvas  or  sacks  to  confine  the  vapor 
and  at  the  end  of  five  hours  the 
seed  may  be  uncovered  and  sown. 
As  the  formaldehyde  vapor  acts  as 
an  irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose,  eyes  and  throat,  the 
sprayer  should  be  held  close  down 
to  the  grain  and  a  circulation  of 
air  should  be  provided. 


Bacterial  Analysis  of  Soil  Samples 

A  bacterial  analysis  was  made  of 
46  soils  representing  17  soil  types 
gathered  by  the  Chemistry  Depart¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  Soil 
Survey. 

The  analysis  showed  that  azoto- 
bacter  (non  -  symbiotic  nitrogen¬ 
gathering  bacteria)  were  present  in 
9  out  of  the  17  soil  types  and  in  22 
out  of  the  29  soil  samples  that  re¬ 
presented  these  types.  These  types 
included  all  the  loams  except  the 
shale  loams.  Fixation  of  atmospher¬ 
ic  nitrogen  by  the  azotobacter  would 
be  going  on  in  these  soils  so  long 
as  conditions  were  suitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  azotobacter 
were  found  in  the  remaining  8  soil 
types  which  included  very  light 

Continued  on  page  377. 
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The 

Power  System  of  a  Gasoline  Engine 


By  Stuart  D.  Irvine,  ’21. 


IN  our  study  of  gasoline  engines 
the  seven  systems  or  func¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  Ignition,  Cooling,  Power, 
Fuel  and  Carbureting,  Lubrication, 
Governing  and  Air  and  Gas  system, 
must  be  thoroughly  discussed  and 
learned  before  the  action  of  an  en¬ 
gine  can  be  understood,  as  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  the  motor  de¬ 
pends  upon  these  seven  systems. 
The  first  two  have  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed — in  this  essay  we  will  con¬ 
sider  the  Power  System. 

This  system,  which  accomplishes 
the  harnessing  of  the  power  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  combustion  of  the  gas¬ 
eous  mixture,  must  be  so  designed 
that  it  can  perform  each  of  its  func¬ 
tions  at  the  right  time.  That  is,  it 
must  receive  the  explosive  mixture, 
hold  and  compress  it,  retain  the 
mixture  after  explosion,  and,  lastly, 
release  the  burnt  gases  or  exhaust. 
The  inlet  and  exhaust  valves,  par¬ 
ticularly,  are  concerned  with  the 
handling  of  this  mixture.  The  in¬ 
let  valve  may  be  operated  automati¬ 
cally  by  a  strong  spring,  or  mechani¬ 
cally  by  a  tappet,  push  rod  and  cam. 
A  number  of  tractor  engines  make 
use  of  the  mechanically  operated  in¬ 


let  valve,  but  on  nearly  all  station¬ 
ary  engines  which  are  utilized  about 
the  farm  the  automatic  one  is  found. 
In  the  latter  type,  as  the  piston  re¬ 
cedes  the  suction  draws  the  air 
through  the  valve  which  opens,  and 
while  this  air  passes  through  the 
mixer  or  carburetor  it  picks  up  fuel 
and  forms,  through  a  proper  set¬ 
ting  of  the  carburetor  valve,  an  ex¬ 
plosive  mixture.  The  intake  valve 
then  must  be  large  enough  to  allow 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  and  gas 
to  enter,  and  also  must  open  and 
close  at  the  right  moment  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  any  of  the  mixture. 
In  the  automatically  operated  val¬ 
ves,  the  closing  is  earlier  because 
the  tension  of  the  strong  spring 
overcomes  the  differences  between 
the  pressure  of  the  cylinder  and  the 
atmosphere.  During  the  intake  of 
the  mixture  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  compression  and  power  strokes 
the  exhaust  or  outlet  valve  remains 
closed.  The  exhaust  valve  must 
open  before  the  outer  dead  centre 
and  remain  open  throughout  the 
entire  exhaust  stroke.  The  inlet 
valve  must  be  closed  or  the  exhaust 
gases  will  pass  into  the  intake 
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manifold  and  interfere  with  the  in¬ 
coming  charge,  thus  decreasing  its 
power.  On  inlet  valves  which  are 
automatically  opened  and  closed, 
the  valve  opens  about  20°  after 
dead  centre  for  the  inflow  of  the 
mixture  and  closes  from  10°-20°  af¬ 
ter  outer  dead  centre.  Such  a  rad¬ 
ius  will  enable  the  piston  to  fill  the 
cylinder  with  air  and  gas  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible  during  the  suc¬ 
tion  stroke.  (See  Diagram  No.  1.) 


Fig.  l.  Fig.  2. 

Showing  Timing  Showing  Timing 
of  Intake  Valve.  of  Exhaust  Valve 


The  exhaust  valve  opens  from 
25°-45°  before  outer  dead  centre  and 
closes  from  3°-7°  past  the  inner 
dead  centre.  (See  Diagram  No.  II.) 

Correct  adjustment  of  the  inlet 


and  exhaust  valves  enables  the  en¬ 
gine  to  explode  a  mixture  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  The 
explosion  affects  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  engine  which  go  to  make  the 
power  system  as  well  as  the  valves. 
These  are  the  pistons,  the  connect¬ 
ing  rod  with  its  two  bearings,  the 
crankshaft  with  its  bearings,  the  fly¬ 
wheel  and  the  pulley.  When  every 
part  of  the  engine  is  working  at  its 
best,  the  average  gasoline  produces 
an  explosion  which  transmits  a 
pressure  of  two-hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  walls  forming 
the  cylinder  head.  We  can  readily 
see  that  a  very  great  and  sudden 
pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  pis¬ 
ton  and  thence  to  the  connecting 
rod.  The  latter  passes  it  to  the 
crank  pin,  engine  hearings,  and 
gears.  The  pressure  in  pounds  di¬ 
minishes  as  it  is  passed  from  the 
piston  to  the  gears,  being  lessened 
due  to  the  force  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  motion  of  these  sections  of 
the  engine.  We  at  once  see  that  it 
is  very  necessary  that  every  bear¬ 
ing  be  running  true  and  be  of  the 
correct  size  to  allow  for  a  little  play 
for  lubrication  and  expansion  due  to, 
heating.  Well  proportioned  and 
well  fitted  bearings  prevent  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  oil  film,  and  the 
bearing  material,  insuring  in  every 
instance  maximum  life  for  the  en¬ 
gine  parts. 


Canada 

The  Eagle  flaps  his  wings  and 
screams, 

The  Lion  roars  for  blood; 

The  Beaver,  musing  by  his  streams, 
Says  nothing,  and  chaws  wood. 

— John  Lewis. 
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The  Question  of  Our  Graduates. 


THE  attention  which  has  lately 
been  given  to  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  daily  press  of  the  province, 
has  revived  the  old  complaint  that 
too  few  of  our  graduates  undertake 
practical  farming  after  leaving  the 
college.  This  criticism  is  by  no 
means  new;  it  has  been  frequently 
levelled  at  the  Q.A.C.  during  the 
past  decade.  The  new  Provincial 
government  has  intimated  that  it 
was  one  of  the  defects  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  which  they  would  undertake, 
if  possible,  to  remedy. 

The  insinuation  that  the  O.  A.  C. 
tends  to  direct  trained  men  away 
from,  rather  than  back  to  the  land, 
we  feel  is  both  unjust  and  unwar¬ 
ranted.  Professor  Zavitz’s  figures  on 
this  subject,  which  are  dealt  with  in 


an  article  in  this  issue,  show  that 
the  number  of  graduates  who  are 
not  engaged  in  agricultural  work  is 
steadily  growing  less,  and  that  the 
number  engaged  in  actual  farming 
is  on  the  increase.  The  reason  for 
this  is  quite  clear.  The  average 
student  may  have  his  own  plans  and 
inclinations,  but  when  he  receives 
his  degree  he  is  almost  forced  into 
professional  work,  unless  he  already 
has  a  farm  or  the  means  to  buy  and 
equip  one.  Moreover,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  research,  experimental 
and  teaching  work  should  not  re¬ 
quire  apologists,  for  without  their 
labour,  often  miserably  paid,  agri¬ 
culture  would  still  be  in  its  infancy. 

The  men  who  complain  most — 
and  several  U.  F.  0.  Clubs  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  condemned  agricul- 
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tural  education  altogether — are  in 
almost  every  case  those  who  have 
only  the  haziest  notion  of  what  is 
taught  at  an  agricultural  college. 
They  believe — and  rightly — that 
practical  knowledge  cannot  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  lecture  halls  alone.  But 
what  they  think  least  about  is  the 
fact  that,  outside  of  farm  practice 
altogether,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  farmer  should  not  be  an  edu¬ 
cated  man,  with  an  education  which 
will  enable  him  to  get  the  utmost 


from  his  work,  not  only  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  in  the  enjoyment 
which  he  derives  from  it.  Thoreau’s 
remark  that  the  more  men  worked 
in  the  soil,  the  more  their  minds 
came  to  resemble  it,  would  still  hold 
some  truth  if  it  were  not  for  the 
general  spread  of  education.  Sci¬ 
ence,  literature,  music  and  art 
should  play  as  intimate  a  part  in  the 
farmer’s  home  and  life  as  in  any 
other  man’s. 


It  Is  Time  We  Awakened. 


EVERY  year  when  entering  the 
college,  the  student  pays  out 
certain  moneys  which  go  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  various  College 
societies.  These  are  not  optional, 
but  are  part  of  the  fees  laid  down 
by  the  authorities  as  necessary  to 
entrance.  Then  these  fees  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  students  for 
administration.  The  men  who-  hand¬ 
le  these  various  funds  are  elected  by 
the  student  body,  and  it  further 
elects  a  students’  council  to  oversee 
the  work  of  these  officials  in  the 
matter  of  having  the  books  audited 
and  attending  to  other  matters  in 
such  ways  as  fairness  and  justice 
demands. 

It  has  lately  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  “Review”  that  the  books  of 
the  Athletic  Association  have  not 
been  audited  for  a  matter  of  two 
years,  and  that  the  incoming  exe¬ 
cutives  are  having  the  time  of  their 
young  lives  trying  to  find  just  where 
they  stand  as  regards  funds.  The 
books  are  long  past  the  time  where 
correct  auditing  could  be  carried 
out,  and  the  executive  has  to  go  on 


the  assumption  that  their  balance  in 
the  bank  and  in' stock  must  be  fig¬ 
ured  out  by  letting  X  equal  the  un¬ 
known  quantity,  and  allowing  time, 
the  .  great  healer,  find  the  answer  in 
the  future. 

Of  course  this  is  very  wrong. 
The  blame  for  the  muddle  can  per¬ 
haps  be.  distributed  evenly  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  parties — first  the 
College  officials,  for  they  collected 
the  funds;  secondly,  the  past  Ath¬ 
letic  executive,  for  they  surely  ac¬ 
cepted  office  on  the  understanding 
that  they  would  carry  out  their  dut¬ 
ies  properly;  next  the  past  Students’ 
Councils  whose  clear  duty  it  was  to 
see  that  the  Athletic  Association 
executives  carried  on  under  the  laws 
of  the  College;  and  lastly  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  students  who  took 
so  little  interest  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  money  that  such  a 
jumble  of  affairs  and  such  misman¬ 
agement  of  a  highly  important  mut¬ 
ual  benefit  society  could  take  place. 

The  present  executive  is  working 
under  a  hard  handicap.  The  members 
not  only  have  to  disentangle  the 
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financial  puzzle  and  scheme  and  con-  and  if  he  does  not  win  all  the  hockey 
trive  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  matches,  we  stay  away  from  the 
they  have  to  play  and  win  most  of  rink  voting  the  team  a  dud,  the  Ath- 
our  games  for  us.  And  there  ap-  letic  Association  beneath  our  notice, 
pears  one  other  case  of  mismanage-  The  affairs  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ment  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  eiation  are  a  good  example  of  what 
student  body.  At  election  time  we  happens  when  the  student  body  al~ 
look  around  for  someone  to  do  our  lows  interest  to  drag,  and  time¬ 
work  for  us,  and  we  don’t  look  very  wasteful  loafing  becomes  more  im- 
far.  “There’s  George,”  we  say,  “let  portant  than  the  various  College 
him  go  on  the  association.  He  is  a  activities  and  the  proper  care  of  our 
good  athlete.”  So  we  elect  him  and  money  therein  invested, 
put  a  double  load  on  his  shoulders, 


Shop 

IF  editors  took  their  readers  into 
their  confidence  occasionally,  we 
believe  that  the  benefit  would  be 
mutual.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  a  college  magazine 
like  the  “Review,”  whose  very  ex¬ 
istence  depends  on  the  support  of 
the  students  and  ex-students  of  the 
O.A.C.  And  it  is  with  them,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  propose  to  talk  over  a 
few  of  our  editorial  tribulations. 

The  “Review”  is  placed  in  an  uni¬ 
que  position  among  college  maga¬ 
zines.  It  has  changed  from  the  lo¬ 
cal  and  academic  type  of  paper  to 
a  magazine  of  considerable  size  and 
scope.  But  compared  with  the 
monthly  periodicals  of  the  book¬ 
shops,  it  suffers  from  several  ser¬ 
ious  handicaps.  While  the  “Review” 
is  a  paying  concern,  still  it  i£  alto¬ 
gether  unable  to  offer  payment  for 
the  articles  it  receives,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  yearly  competition.  The 
commercial  paper,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  pay  for  the  material  it 
uses,  which  attracts  contributions, 
and  gives  the  editor  a  chance  to 
select  with  a  definite  policy  in  mind. 


Talk. 

We  feel  that  the  “Review”  deser¬ 
ves  a  great  deal  more  support  in  the 
matter  of  articles  from  the  student 
body  and  alumni  than  it  is  receiv¬ 
ing  at  present.  The  incentive  of 
cash  should  not  be  necessary  where 
a  college  paper  is  concerned:  it  is 
the  standard  by  which  outsiders  can 
judge  the  institution,  and  as  such 
deserves  the  best  that  we  can  give. 
An  editor  who  is  forced  to  beg  arti¬ 
cles  is  placed  in  a  false  position;  he 
has  no  selective  power,  and  is  oblig¬ 
ed  to  take  what  is  given  him  (as 
though  it  were  a  great  favour) 
whether  it  be  good,  bad  or  indiffer¬ 
ent. 

In  a  student  body  of  five  hundred 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  who  can 
write  good  reading  matter,  and  who 
cannot.  A  college  student  should 
have  a  fair  idea  of  his  own  ability 
in  that  line;  don’t  wait  for  solicita¬ 
tions,  but  submit  something  for  the 
sake  of  the  college  paper.  There  are 
no  limits  to  the  range  of  subjects: 
that  an  article  should  be  readable, 
timely  and  authoritative  are  the  es¬ 
sential  things. 
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Merit  Shields. 


IN  our  last  issue  “Lance- Jack” 
brought  up  the  question  of 
standardizing  college  pins.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  argument,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  so-called  “Merit  Shields,” 
at  present  handled  by  the  various 
classes,  should  also  be  standardized 
and  controlled  by  the  Student’s 
Council,  if  the  idea  is  worth  continu¬ 
ing.  For  some  years  class  execu¬ 
tives  have  been  issuing  small  crests, 
to  be  worn  on  sweaters,  for  “merit” 
in  different  college  activities — ath¬ 
letic,  literary,  executive  and  scho¬ 
lastic.  Each  class  draws  up  its  own 
set  of  rules,  and  the  issuing  of  the 
shields  is  so  haphazard  that  one 
man  might  graduate  without  receiv¬ 


ing  one,  even  though  he  might  be 
qualified,  and  another,  by  entering 
several  different  years,  receive  more 
than  one.  Unless  such  things  are 
given  a  definite  design  (in  which 
the  year  number  could  be  changed 
with  each  graduating  class)  and  is¬ 
sued  according  to  one  set  of  rules, 
they  mean  little  or  nothing.  The 
same  applies  to  the  various  year 
crests.  The  Students’  Council  should 
put  an  end  to  this  mangling  and 
contorting  of  O.A.C.  emblems  and 
colors,  which  has  culminated  in  the 
mixture  of  red,  white,  blue  and 
emerald  green  adopted  by  the 
Freshman  Class. 


Good  Ice  for  1921. 


WHILE  the  skating  at  the 
Arena  this  winter  has  been 
a  continual  source  of  exercise  and 
enjoyment  to  the  students,  there  has 
been  a  general  complaint  regarding 
the  quality  of  the  ice.  With  such 
a  splendid  rink,  built  in  spite  of  the 
most  discouraging  difficulties,  it 
seems  a  shame  that  the  ice  should 
not  be  of  a  quality  that  no  one 
could  grumble  at.  It  would  be  fool¬ 
ish  to  deny  that  the  ice  has  been 
poor;  in  fact,  a  good  sheet  has  been 


exceptional.  There  must  be  a  reason 
for  this  chipped,  cracked  and  rough 
ice,  and  it  can  by  no  stretch  of  im¬ 
agination  be  blamed  on  the  weather. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  lack  of  proper 
attention,  or  lack  of  the  necessary 
equipment,  should  be  investigated 
by  the  Rink  Committee,  and  a  re¬ 
port  submitted.  A  remedy  for  such 
inexcusably  poor  ice  should  be 
found  before  another  skating  sea¬ 
son. 


A  Word  of  Appreciation. 


WE  believe  that  the  “Review”  is 
voicing  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  student  body,  in  taking  oc¬ 
casion  here  to  thank  the  Matron, 
Mrs.  Galbraith,  for  the  untiring  way 
in  which  she  cared  for  sick  students 
during  the  influenza  epidemic.  Due 


to  her  efforts  the  sick  were  kept  in 
one  flat,  where  they  could  receive 
proper  care  and  attention.  Both 
students  and  their  relatives  owe  Mrs. 
Galbraith  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  her 
work  at  such  a  trying  time. 
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J.  A.  Bremner,  of  ’18,  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  farming  at  Ethel,  Ont. 


C.  F.  Patterson,  ’18,  is  now  tak¬ 
ing  some  post  graduate  work  at 
Urbana,  Ill.  His  present  address  is 
610  W.  Illinois  St.,  Urbana,  Ill. 


N.  H.  McConkey,  whose  address  is 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Straffordville,  Ont.,  is 
another  ex-O.A.C.  man  who  is  till¬ 
ing  the  soil. 


A.  J.  Robertson  is  now  engaged  in 
the  brokerage  business  at  Davidson, 
Sask. 


C.  Graham,  ’17,  is  “making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where — ”  at 
Bexley,  Ont. 


W.  R.  Dewar,  of  ’04,  who  was 
twice  champion  athlete  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  is  now  manager  of  the  Erie 
Co-operative  Co.,  Ltd.,  Leamington, 
Ont. 


G.  S.  Taylor,  ’14,  is  also  farming, 
and  his  address  is  R.  R.  2,  Bloom¬ 
field,  Ont. 


H.  W.  Herridge,  of  ’13,  is  also 
tilling  the  soil  at  Boscom  Grange, 
Nakusk,  B.C. 


C.  W.  Munro,  who  was  at  the  O. 
A.  C.  in  1912  and  who  served  over¬ 
seas  with  the  United  States  army, 
is  now  farming  at  West  Summer- 
land,  B.C. 


F.  B.  Cotsworth,  ’16,  is  on  the  S. 
S.  B.  at  Gifford,  B.C. 


W.  F.  Malcolm,  of  ’17,  has  relin¬ 
quished  his  position  with  the  S.  S. 

B.  at  Toronto  to  start  farming  at 
Britton,  Ont. 


Word  was  recently  received  of  A. 
M.  Jarvis,  who  was  a  student  at  the 

O.A.C.  in  1875.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
three  wars.  He  was  decorated  with 

C.  M.  G.  in  the  Boer  War,  and  recei¬ 
ved  a  C.  B.  E.  in  the  last  war.  He 
has  been  in  the  West  for  forty  years 
and  is  now  farming  a  thousand 
acres  at  “The  Igloo,”  Munson,  Alta. 


P.  L.  Runnals,  ’17,  is  farming  at 
Barrie  Island  in  the  Georgian  Bay. 


Willard  Spence  is  farming  at 
Aylmer,  Ont. 


H.  H.  Woolley,  ’16,  who  was  de¬ 
corated  with  the  Mons  Star  over¬ 
seas,  is  now  travelling  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  International  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  of  Toronto. 
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According  to  latest  reports  Miles 
H.  Stover,  of  ’19,  was  still  sowing 
and  harvesting  at  Elginburg,  Out. 


Angus  A.  MacMillan,  B.  S.  A.,  re¬ 
cent  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  Manitoba  Agricultur¬ 
al  College,  has  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Chief  of  the  Sheep  and  Goat 
Division,  Live  Stock  Branch,  Ot¬ 
tawa.  After  graduating  from  the  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College  in  1912 
Mr.  MacMillan  went  to  Macdonald 
College,  Que.,  where  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  sheep  extension  work 
in  that  province.  Here  he  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  organization 
and  demonstration  work.  He  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  co-operative  wool 
growers’  association  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion  and  had  charge  of  the  market¬ 
ing  of  from  170,000  to  200,000 
pounds  of  woo1  annually  from  ten 
associations.  After  spending  over 
five  years  in  this  work  he  resigned 
to  lake  over  the  home  farm  which 
required  his  attention,  and  during 
his  management  he  reaped  the 
bountiful  harvest  of  1918.  However, 
the  appeal  of  professional  work  was 
strong  and,  disposing  of  his  farm  a 
year  ago,  he  accepted  the  position 
from  which  he  has  recently  resign¬ 
ed  in  order  to  take  up  his  duties  in 
Ottawa. 


McLoughry,  who  took  his  third 
year  with  ’18,  is  assistant  represen¬ 
tative  in  Leeds  and  Grenville  Coun¬ 
ties  while  the  short  courses  are  on 
this  winter. 


The  training  work  conducted  by 
the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  of  the 
Experimental  Station,  Kentville,  N. 
S.,  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
P.  L.  Sanford,  ’19,  and  the  superin¬ 


tendent  of  the  station  placed  at  his 
disposal  teams,  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  to  carry  on  practi¬ 
cal  farm  work.  Thirty  returned  men 
availed  themselves  of  this  training 
course  during  the  past  season. 


At  the  Central  Canada  Winter 
Fair  held  in  Ottawa  in  January,  the 
Carleton  County  team  won  first 
place  in  the  intercounty  judging 
competition.  This  team  was  trained 
by  D.  F.  Aylesworth,  B.  S.  A.,  who 
has  been  acting  as  assistant  repre¬ 
sentative  with  W.  D.  Jackson,  at 
Carp.  The  high  man  in  the  winning 
team  was  E.  Croskery,  Kinburn, 
Ont.,  a  brother  of  W.  M.  Croskery, 
who  graduated  with  Class  ’15. 

List  of  Graduates 

(Continued  from  December  issue) 

1889 — Geo.  Harcourt,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

1889 — J.  H.  Hutton,  London,  Eng. 

1891 —  E.  A.  Hewgill,  Deceased. 

J891 — H.  L.  Hutt,  Georgetown,  Ont., 

Farmer. 

1892 —  F.  C.  Harrison,  Macdonald 
College,  Que.,  President. 

1892 —  J.  W.  Hutchinson,  Randolph, 
Wis.,  Farmer. 

1893 —  R.  Harcourt,  O.A.C.,  Prof,  of 
Chemistry. 

1897 — P.  W.  Hodgetts,  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Toronto,  Secretary 
Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
1899 — A.  M.  High,  Killarney,  Man., 
Lumberman. 

1899—  W.  N.  Hutt,  Candor,  N.  C., 
Peach  Grower. 

1900—  J.  H.  Hollis,  Shelly  Bay,  Ber¬ 
muda,  Assistant  Manager 
Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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1900 — J.  R.  Hutchinson,  Slate  River, 
Ont.,  Farmer. 

1900— G.  H.  Hutton,  Dept,  of  Natur¬ 
al  Resources,  C.P.R.,  Calgary, 
Alta.,  Supt.  of  Agric.  and  An¬ 
imal  Husbandry. 

1902 — E.  C.  Hallman,  Acadia  Val¬ 
ley,  Alta.,  Farmer. 

1904 —  W.  Hamilton,  La  Larga,  Ar- 
gentine  Republic,  Estate  Man¬ 
ager. 

1905 —  A.  J.  Hand,  Shelburne,  Ont., 
Farmer. 

1905 — T.  B.  Henderson,  Deceased. 

1905 —  Oapt.  J.  B.  Hoodless,  R.  C.  H. 
A.,  Queen  Alexandra  Military 
Hospital,  Millbank,  S.  W., 
London,  Eng. 

1906 —  H.  S.  Hammond. 

1906 —  F.  C.  Hart,  Dept,  of  Agr.,  To¬ 
ronto,  Director  of  Co-opera¬ 
tive  and  Markets  Branch. 

1907 —  R.  S.  Hamer,  Dept,  of  Agric., 
Ottawa,  Assistant  in  Live 
'Stock  Branch. 

1907 — W.  J.  Hartman,  Agric.  Col¬ 
lege,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  Assist¬ 
ant  Veterinarian. 

1907 —  H.  F.  Hudson,  Dominion  En¬ 
tomological  Station,  Strath- 
roy,  Ont.,  Entomologist. 

1908 —  J.  H.  Hare,  Edmonton,  Alta., 
Poultry  Marketing  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Dept,  of  Agric. 

1908 — G.  Hibberd,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Manager  Hotel  Farm. 

1908 — R.  W.  Hudson,  Myrtle,  Ont., 
Farmer. 

1908 — B.  Hoy,  Dept,  of  Agric.,  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  Fruit  Inspector. 

1910 —  J.  F.  Harries,  Cardinal,  Ont., 
Manager  Starch  Co. 

1911 —  I.  B.  Henderson,  Herschel, 
Sask.,  Farmer. 

1911 — M.  C.  Herner,  Agric.  College, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Lecturer  in 
Poultry. 


1911 — E.  W.  Heurtley,  Care  Hon.  R. 
Guiness,  Woking,  Eng.,  Farm 
Manager. 

1911 — E.  S.  Hopkins,  Care  Dept,  of 
Agric.,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  In¬ 
structor. 

1911 — E.  A.  Howes,  The  University, 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  Dean  of 
Agriculture. 

1911 — A.  Hutchinson,  Collingwood, 
Ont.,  Agric.  Rep. 

1913 — P.  S.  D.  Harding,  S.  S.  Board, 
London,  Ont.,  Supervisor  for 
Western  Ontario. 

1913 — L.  B.  Henry,  Killed  in  Action. 

1913 — L.  J.  Hextall,  Killed  in  Action. 

1913 —  E.  G.  Hood,  Agric.  College, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  Assistant  in 
Bacteriology. 

1914 —  H,.  R.  Hare,  Agric.  College, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Instructor 
in  Animal  Husbandry. 

1914 — S.  H.  Hopkins,  Dept,  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Duncan,  B.C.,  Instruc¬ 
tor. 

1914 — W.  T.  Hunter,  Dept,  of  Agric., 
Victoria,  B.C. 

1914 —  W.  H.  Hayes,  Dept,  of  Agric., 
Fredericton,  N.B.,  Potato  In¬ 
spector. 

1915 —  E.  R.  Hall,  Morden,  Man., 
Agric.  Rep. 

1915 — E.  Hampson,  Port  Hope,  Ont., 
Agric.  Rep. 

1915 — A.  G.  Harris,  Beachview 

Farm,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash., 
Farm  Manager. 

1915 — E.  W.  Hart,  Berwick  -  on  - 
Tweed,  England. 

1915 — R.  B.  Hinman,  Agric.  College, 
Ames,  Iowa.,  Post  Graduate 
course. 

1915 — E.  G.  Hogarth,  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Ford,  Ont.,  Advertising 
Department. 

1915 — H.  M.  Llolmes,  Raymond, 
Alta.,  Farmer. 
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1915 — H.  P.  Horobin,  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Farmer. 

1915 —  J.  P.  Hales,  Killed  in  Action. 

1916—  W.  H.  Hill,  Dept,  of  Interior, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Chemist. 

1916 —  E.  Hogan,  Dept,  of  Agrie., 
Victoria,  B.C.,  Agric.  Rep. 

1917 —  E.  Hearle,  Care  Entomologi¬ 
cal  Branch,  Ottawa. 

1918 —  L.  G.  Heimpel,  O.A.C.,  Farm 
Manager. 

1919—  E.  C.  Hessel. 

1919— H.  C.  Huckett,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Post 
Graduate  Course. 

1919 — J.  R.  Higgins,  “Farm  and 
Dairy,”  Peterboro,  Ont.,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager. 

1919 — F.  G.  Hunter,  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake,  Ont.,  Farmer. 

1919 — C.  H.  Henry,  36-38  W.  135th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1905 — Alex.  Irvine,  San  Luis, 
Obispo,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A.,  Cream¬ 
ery  Manager. 

1909— W.  H.  Irvine,  Stock  Yard,  W. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Markets  Re¬ 
presentative. 

1912 — J.  Iwanami,  1113  Fort  St. 
Victoria,  B.C.,  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

1914 — D.  R.  Irvine. 


Hill-Morency 

The  wedding  took  place  in  Mon¬ 
treal  on  Thursday,  August  twenty- 
eighth,  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  by 
(Col.)  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  M.  Al¬ 
mond,  of  Beatrice  Bertha,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Morency,  to  William  H.  Hill,  B.S.A., 
of  Vancouver,  B.C. 

W.  H.  Hill  was  a  graduate  of  the 
O.A.C.  with  the  Class  of  ’16. 


Shearer- Young 

• 

A  smart  wedding  took  place  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon,  January  twenty- 
fourth,  at  Chalmers  Church,  the 
Rev.  H.  G.  Crozier  officiating,  when 
Florence,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Young,  of  Neepawa, 
Man.,  became  the  bride  of  Major 
Bernice  Shearer,  youngest  son.  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Shearer,  Vancouver, 
formerly  of  Neepawa.  The  groom 
served  four  years  overseas  on  five 
different  fronts  with  the  Imperial 
Aviation  Corps,  and  won  several 
medals  for  bravery.  Major  and  Mrs. 
Shearer  left  for  Neepawa  and  points 
west,  from  where  they  will  go  dir¬ 
ect  to  Vancouver  to  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  winter. — Winnipeg 
Free  Press. 


At  the  Rainbow’s  End 

Two  years  ago  when  the  results 
of  the  Review  poem  and  story  com¬ 
petition  were  announced  it  was 
found  that  the  first  prizes  for  both 
story  and  poem  had  been  awarded 
to  Miss  Muriel  Krouse.  To  those  of 
her  friends  who  knew  of  her  gifts 
this  did  not  come  as  a  surprise.  She 
was  a  bright  vivacious  girl,  with  a 
sunny  disposition,  and  full  of  the 
enthusiasms  of  happy  youth.  “She 
liked  whate’er  she  looked  on  and  her 
looks  went  everywhere.”  But  she 
was  something  more,  for  she  had 
genuine  literary  gifts,  which  only 
awaited  the  development  of  fuller 
womanhood  and  the  experience  of 
the  larger  world,  to  come  to  their 
maturity.  But  “God’s  finger  touched 
her  and  she  slept.”  In  one  of  her 
last  bright  letters  there  was  an  ex¬ 
tra  sheet,  on  the  top  of  which  she 
had  written,  “This  is  my  latest 
‘poem’,”  and  then  followed  these 
verses: 
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He  sougth  the  proverbial  pot  of  gold 

That  hangs  at  the  rainbow’s  end; 

He  was  the  proverbial  stone  that 
rolled 

And  never  his  ways  could  -mend. 

He  scorned  the  things  of  the  com¬ 
mon  earth, 

With  a  haughty  and  lordly  scorn, 

But  the  gods  were  consumed  with 
mocking  mirth, 

And  said,  “He  must  be  reborn.” 

He  clutched  at  a  gleam  of  silver  and 
rose, 

But  it  slipped  through  his  hand  and 
was  gone. 

He  tried  to  follow  the  sun  where  it 
goes 

In  the  mist  time  ’twixt  twilight  and 
dawn. 

He  craved  for  the  glamor  of  high 
Romance, 

And  he  trampled  the  rose  by  the 
way; 

He  sought  the  sound  of  a  distant 
chime 

And  he  missed  the  wild  bird’s  lay. 


*  *  #  ^ 

But  he  came  at  last  to  the  rainbow’s 
end 

And  he  found  the  pot  of  gold; 

’Twas  the  greatest  gift  the  gods 
could  send 

To  the  errant  stone  that  rolled. 

For  he  staggered  under  the  weight 
of  it, 

Found  his  gold  was  only  dross; 

In  his  soul  the  temple  tapers  lit 
Revealed  but  a  wooden  cross. 

Oh,  gold  is  a  heavy  metal, 

Yet  ’tis  known  to  be  very  rare, 

And  the  rolling  stone  found  the  pot 
of  gold 

When  of  Life’s  burdens  he  took  his 
share. 

The  poem  shows  not  only  that 
the  writer  had  the  gift  of  song,  but 
that  she  had  sought  and  found  her 
happiness  in  the  higher  ideals  of 
service.  She  too  had  found  the 
magic  pot  of  gold. 

O.  J.  S. 


Dream  no  future  grandly  high, 
Grandeur  is  in  little  things; 
Angels  looked  for  in  the  sky, 

Walk  the  earth  with  silent  wings. 

Do  some  little  good  each  hour, 
Hope  that  it  may  greater  be, 
One  small  dew-drop  in  a  flower, 
Shames  a  thousand  in  the  sea. 

— Duncan  Sinclair. 
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THE  INFLUENZA. 

For  a  second  time  the  influenza  has  swept  over  the 
world,  taking  a  terrible  toll  of  life  within  a  few  short 
weeks.  The  students  and  faculty  of  the  O.A.C.  were  early 
victims  of  the  epidemic,  and  while  the  majority,  thanks 
to  the  excellent  care  that  they  received  in  the  General 
and  Military  Hospitals,  recovered,  it  is  our  sad  duty  to 
record  twelve  deaths  in  connection  with  the  College. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  this  plague  that  the  majority  of 
its  victims  have  been  taken  in  the  flower  of  youth,  which 
has  lent  increased  sadness  to  the  occasion.  To  the  be¬ 
reaved  families  of  those  whose  names  follow,  the 
“Review”  extends  the  sincere  sympathy  of  its  staff  and 
readers,  for  the  great  loss  they  have  suffered. 

i 

W.  Lawson  Iveson,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Geology,  O.  A.  C. 
Wilbur  Bennett,  B.S.A.,  Lecturer  in  Poultry,  O.  A.  C. 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Gaudier,  O.  A.  C.,  Guelph,  Out. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Heimpel,  O.  A.  C.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

The  infant  son  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Lund,  College. 

Miss  Kate  Sinclair,  261  William  St.,  Belleville,  Ont. 
Lome  V.  Magee,  Kemptville,  Ont. 

Murray  Fallowdown,  Blackwater,  Ont.,  R.  R.  No.  1. 
George  Tocher,  Sunderland,  Ont.,  R.  R.  No.  3. 

Walter  Dawson,  South  Monaghan,  Ont. 

Victor  Wood,  64  Port  St.,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Douglas  Pettypiece,  Paquette,  Ont. 

R.  T.  Hicks,  Beamsville,  Out. 
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Initiation 

On  Tuesday,  January  20th,  the  Home¬ 
makers  initiated  the  Short  Course  girls. 
After  much  planning  it  was  decided 
that  the  f reshies  should  represent  an  In¬ 
sane  Asylum,  each  girl  to  have  a  special 
mania  and  to  be  dressed  to  represent 
that  mania. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries,  such  as 
being  led  through  the  cellar,  tarred  and 
feathered  and  having  wormlike  Macaroni 
thrust  down  their  unwilling  throats, 
the  freshies  were  marshalled  to  the  gym. 
There  they  were  brought  before  the 
doctor  who  diagno/sed  the  cases,  and 
prescribed  the  remedy  for  each  malady. 

A  wild  and  wonderful  appearance  the 
freshies  did  present!  First  came  an  un¬ 
usual  donkey,  followed  by  an  alarm 
clock,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  a  grass 
widow.  The  Homemakers  were  well 
revenged  for  past  indignities  they  had 
suffered  when  they  saw  one  “hayseed” 
roll  an  onion  down  the  gym  floor  with 
her  nose  and  another  dance  a  sword 
dance  around  a  button  hook  and  a  nail- 
file.  But  these  drastic  measures  cured 
the  mental  defects  of  the  patients  so 
effectively  that,  after  all  had  taken  the 
remedy,  their  minds  resumed  their  nor¬ 
mal  course,  and  after  initiation,  they  were 
able  to  go  for  the  usual  Tuesday  evening 
skate. 

M.  P. 


The  Influenza  Epidemic 

At  first  it  was  rumored  and  then  it 
became  only  two  true,  the  “Flu”  was 
with  us  again.  This  year,  with  last  win¬ 


ter’s  experience  still  fresh  in  our  minds, 
it  was  less  difficult  to  organize  to  meet 
the  conditions  caused  by  the  epidemic. 

The  drawing  room  was  quickly  com¬ 
mandeered  and  in  a  few  hours  was  com¬ 
pletely  transformed  into  a  hospital.  When 
more  cases  were  discovered,  the  library 
was  used  as  a  ward,  and  in  this  way 
the  “fluites”  were  effectively  isolated 
from  the  other  girls. 

Two  graduate  nurses  were  put  in 
charge  of  the  patients,  and  no  visitors 
were  allowed.  In  this  way,  the  epidemic 
was  checked,  and  among  the  cases  at 
the  Hall,  few  were  serious. 

Classes  were  not  officially  suspended, 
but  owing  to  the  illness  of  some  members 
of  the  staff,  there  were  numerous 
“spares”  in  which  the  girls  tried  to 
lighten  the  work  at  the  Hall.  The  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  girls  goes  out  to  Mrs.  Fuller, 
whose  cheery  ministering  to  the  sick  was 
untiring.  Miss  Heming’s  services  were 
also  much  appreciated,  “Frank's”  un¬ 
failing  good  humor  and  sound  common 
sense  worked  wonders  with  both  the 
well  and  the  sick.  Then,  thanks  to  Miss 
Hepburn’s  thoughtfulness  and  help,  the 
matter  of  diets  for  the  patients,  was  made 
as  easy  as  possible,  and  even  “liquids” 
were  made  appetizing. 

Due  to  the  immediate  action,  the  epi¬ 
demic  was  short-lived,  and  once  more  the 
life  at  the  Hall  has  gone  back  to  its 
everyday  routine. 

Athletics 

For  some  reason,  the  interest  in  ath¬ 
letics  usually  wanes  during  the  winter 
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term.  Basket  ball  and  baseball  are  sud¬ 
denly  shelved  in  favor  of  more  popular 
pastimes.  Hockey,  however,  has  been 
flourishing  recently.  The  Hall’s  team 
practises  more  or  less  regularly  on  Sat¬ 
urday  mornings,  and  although  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  these  morning  practises  is 
not  overpowering,  still  the  team  has  been 
worked  into  presentable  shape. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  4th, 
an  exciting  match  was  played  off  be¬ 
tween  the  Macites  and  Second  Year. 
The  boys  used  only  their  left  hands  in 
playing  The  score  at  the  finish  was 
3-1  in  favor  of  the  girls.  The  match  was 
very  amusing  as  well  as  good  practice — 
for  the  girls.  May  there  be  more  such 
games ! 

I)es  Moines  Convention 

Students  !  Students !  Students !  They 
came  by  hundreds.  They  came  by 
thousands.  Men  students!  Women 
students  !  Canadian  students !  Students 
from  the  United  States!  Students  from 
all  over  the  globe !  “The  picked  ten 
million,”  is  what  the  late  W.  T.  Stead 
called  the  students  of  the  world.  Of 
this  picked  ten  million,  7,500  chosen  by 
their  fellow  students,  who  also  paid  the 
expenses  of  these  delegates,  arrived  by 
special  train  after  special  train  in  Des 
Miones,  Iowa,  to  attend  the  quadrennial 
convention  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement.  The  meeting  place  was  the 
Des  Moines  Coliseum — seating  capacity, 
7,000.  It  filled  and  overflowed  with 
students. 

Five  hundred  foreign  students,  study¬ 
ing  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  representing  40  different  countries 
and  nationalities,  occupied  the  front 
seats.  Next  came  the  Canadians  400 
strong,  gathered  by  provinces  around 
sign  posts  labeled,  Ontario,  Alberta, 
Maritime  Provinces,  etc.  Around  and 
behind  the  Canadians  and  through  the 


tremendous  galleries  of  the  huge  Coli¬ 
seum  congregated  the  students  from  the 
United  States,  divided  into  groups,  in¬ 
dicated  by  sign  posts  reading  California, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  so  on.  Nearly 
1000  institutions  of  the  higher  learning 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
represented.  College  yells  broke  out  in 
all  parts  of  the  hall.  Some  of  the  “yell 
leaders”  of  the  students  of  the  United 
States  exhibited  their  famous  stunts  for 
marking  the  time  and  volume  of  the 
yells.  They  twisted,  turned  and  gyrated 
like  dancing  dervishes. 

On  the  spacious  platform,  in  front  of 
the  audience  of  students,  were  gathered 
500  secretaries  of  Church  Mission 
Boards,  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  sec¬ 
retaries,  College  professors  and  returned 
missionaries.  These  brought  the  total 
number  of  delegates  up  to  8,000. 

It  was  the  second  day  in  which  these 
students  had  come  together  in  Des 
Moines  Coliseum.  It  was  New  Year’s 
morning.  Suddenly,  the  Canadians  rose 
with  a  yell,  such  as  only  students  under 
a  “yell  leader”  can  give. 

Happy-New-Year-Ev-ry-Bo-dy ! 

Happy-New-Year-Ev-ry-Bo-dy ! 
CAN— A— DA ! 

C-a-n-a-d-a— Rah ! 

C-a-n-a-d-a — Rah ! 

Rah! 

Rah !  Rah ! 

Rah  !  Rah  !  Rah ! 

CAN— A— DA ! 

The  Canadians  never  behind,  were  the 
first  of  all  the  assembling  students  to 
give  a  distinctively  New  Year  yell. 
Applause  of  hand-clapping  and  cheers 
burst  from  all  parts  of  the  building.  The 
Ohio  delegates  under  their  yell  leader 
were  not  slow  in  replying  with, — 

Same-To-You ! 

CAN— A— DA ! 

Day  after  day  as  the  members  of  the 
Continued  on  page  xx.-^ 
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A  Ballade  of  Botany. 


I  do  not  bear  the  brand  of  Cain, 

I  know  not  love,  I  know  not  hate, 

Yet  like  the  melancholy  Dane 
I  daily  grow  still  more  distrait, 

As  gloomily  I  meditate 

On  fading  dreams  of  a  degree^ 

And  all  my  fondest  hopes  frustrate, 

For  I’m  a  dub  at  Botanee. 

Dong  time  I  strove  to  cram  my  brain 
With  “lemma,”  “glume,”  “paniculate:” 
Dong  time  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain 
No  matter  how  I’d  concentrate. 

I  used  to  be  a  cheerful  skate, 

And  nothing  ever  worried  me, 

But  now  my  mood  is  desperate, 

For  I’m  a  dub  at  Botanee. 

When  Alexander,  Persia’s  bane, 

Found  Phrygia’s  knot  so  obstinate, 

His  keen  bronze  sheared  the  tangled  skein, 
And  hence  it  is  men  call  him  great: 

This  puzzle’s  far  too  intricate 
For  solving  with  a  snickersnee; 

And  so  my  woes  accumulate, 

For  I’m  a  dub  at  Botanee. 

L’Envoi 

O  Howitt,  Keeper  of  the  Gate! 

Give  ear  unto  my  frenzied  plea, 

Or  I  must  face  a  failure’s  fate, 

For  I’m  a  dub  at  Botanee! 

— H.  C.  MASON,  ’20. 

v. _ _ _ 


j 
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The  Freshmen’s  Skating  Party 

The  Arena  hardly  knew  itself  on 
Wednesday  night,  the  11th  of  January. 
A  smell  of  cider  and  coffee  was  in  the 
air,  Chinese  lanterns,  pennants,  bunting 
and  freshmen — freshmen  everywhere. 
It  was  a  real  year  party,  and  though 
members  of  the  other  executives  and 
even  exalted  representatives  of  the  staff 
were  to  be  seen  filling  their  programs, 
or  clamouring  for  cake  at  the  counter, 
“twenty  three”  for  once  dominated  the 
scene.  We  begin  to  think  that  they  have 
passed  the  verdant  stage. 

From  the  first  band  to  the  extra 
everyone  enjoyed  themselves.  Were  not 
the  cream  of  youth  and  beauty  from 
Mac.  Hall  and  the  Royal  City  there? 
In  the  early  evening,  freshmen  had  been 
seen  journeying  to  the  farthest  parts  of 
the  town,  determined  to  have  for  their 
partners  none  but  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 

At  the  start  the  ice  was  a  little  inclined 
to  exfoliate  in  one  corner,  and  perhaps 
that  is  why  the  potentate  who  lives  on 
Lower  Hunt  was  seen  to  bite  the  snow, 
but  after  it  had  been  scraped  the  skating 
was  quite  good.  However,  though  fig¬ 
ure  skating  was  not  on  the  programme, 
certain  sojourners  from  distant  parts 
were  occasionally  observed  putting  in 
some  original  touches  which  added  vari¬ 
ety  and  excitement  to  the  proceedings. 

The  band  was  in  great  form.  Sam 
and  Pete  were  on  the  job  with  the  bas¬ 
soon  and  trombone  and  could  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  touches  of  feeling  which 


they  always  work  into  “Oh,  What  a  Pal 
was  Mary!”  Never  was  “Bubbles”  more 
delightfully  rendered  and  as  Bill  Jackson 
brought  his  rainbow  moon  into  play  the 
effect  was  romantic  to  say  the  least. 
It  is  true  that  one  couple  ran  into  the 
boards,  but  then  people  must  remember 
to  turn  corners  however  romantic  the 
setting. 

Supper  .was  excellently  served  in  re¬ 
lays  which  averted  possible  conflict  over 
sandwiches  and  coffee  cups.  According 
to  the  caterer  one  of  the  non-skating 
members,  who  was  temporarily  attached 
to  the  management  for  duty,  testified 
to  the  quality  of  the  doughnuts  in  a 
most  remarkable  way.  Wilson  has  him 
under  observation  for  a  thesis. 

We  owe  our  thanks  to  all  those  who 
helped  to  make  the  night  such  a  success, 
particularly  our  noble  president  and  sec¬ 
retary  and  Sammy  Cole.  The  decora¬ 
tions  did  credit  to  the  artistic  taste  of 
the  year,  and  in  spite  of  dark  rumours 
of  foul  play  with  the  hose  pipe,  every¬ 
thing  was  arranged  to  perfection.  We 
were  glad  to  have  Mrs.  Blackwood  and 
our  Honorary  President  with  us.  Tear 
funds  stood  the  racket,  and  as  one  fresh¬ 
man  said  to  another,  coming  back  from 
her  house  at  midnight,  “Why  not  have 
another?” 


Third  and  Four  Years  Yisit  Toronto 

Wednesday,  Eeb.  4th,  saw  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  lectures  in  favor  of  a  trip 
to  Toronto,  by  the  Agriculture  options 
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of  the  Third  and  Fourth  years.  Needless 
to  say,  the  proposed  trip  was  enticing 
as  it  not  only  included  a  day’s  relaxation 
from  strenuous  labors,  but  also,  a  visit 
to  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  a  two-hour 
tour  through  one  of  Canada’s  greatest 
meat-packing  establishments,  and  lastly, 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  great 
“Dryden  and  Miller”  Shorthorn  sale. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  year  ex¬ 
ecutives,  a  special  car  was  arranged  for, 
and  6.45  a.m.  found  the  students  distri¬ 
buted  anywhere  between  the  King  Ed¬ 
ward  Hotel  and  the  College.  Some  Seni¬ 
ors  even  forgot  their  dignity  so  far  as  to 
run  madly  down  the  hill,  and  then  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  car  was  delayed  forty- 
five  minutes. 

At  last  we  were  away  and  the  journey 
resolved  itself  into  the  usual  round  of 
songs,  anecdotes,  tobacco  smoke  and 
card  games,  varying  from  euchre  to 
those  more  remunerative — to  some. 

Having  convinced  the  Railway  Offici¬ 
als  that  it  was  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  the  Province,  that  the  returning  car 
be  delayed  till  twelve  midnight,  we  were 
marshalled  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
where  we  were  met  by  Mr  files,  Mr. 
E.  G.  Gordon  ’15,  and  our  own  Animal 
Husbandry  Staff. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  two  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  gentlemen,  we  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  short  but  interesting  tour 
through  Eastern  Canada’s  greatest  Stock 
Yards.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
points  noted,  were ;  the  fact  that  thirty- 
three  cars  could  be  unloaded  simul¬ 
taneously  ;  that  the  geography  of  the 
place  was  simple,  yet  systematic  in  the 
extreme ;  that  the  checking  system  was 
efficient  beyond  criticism,  and  lastly,  that 
sanitary  conditions  would  pass  a  most 
rigid  inspection.  Bissonette  (and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention)  quickly  ad¬ 
opted  the  technique  of  cattle  driving 
and  found  great  amusement  in  practis¬ 


ing  the  new  found  (vocal)  art,  at  the 
expense  of  the  “gang.” 

At  ten  o’clock  the  party  was  divided 
into  small  groups  and  the  tour  of  the 
Swift  Packing-house  began.  Our  guides 
were  the  essence  of  good  nature  and 
intelligence,  and  swiftly  yet  accurately, 
were  we  able  to  follow  the  various  steps 
of  the  industry,  from  the  time  the  hog 
was  driven  up  the  runway  until  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  smoke-room  as  the  fin¬ 
ished  article  of  the  World-famous  Swift 
Premium  Products.  Space  will  not  per¬ 
mit  of  a  further  discussion  of  our  in¬ 
spection  of  the  beef-packing,  sausage¬ 
making,  oleo-margarine  plant,  etc. 

The  only  disaster  of  the  day  occured, 
when  we  nearly  lost  Freddie  Webster 
in  the  sausage-room.  It  was  only  that 
he  was  arrested  (not  by  a  policeman) 
but  by  the  glances  of  a  pretty  girl-em¬ 
ployee,  otherwise  he  should  have  offered 
himself  as  a  living  sacrifice  to  the  meat 
packing  industry. 

Possibly,  to  the  public,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  observation  of  the  whole  day 
was  the  extreme  sanitary  precautions 
observed  during  the  various  operations. 
A  competent  staff  of  Government  Vet¬ 
erinary  Inspectors  make  it  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  a  single  diseased  animal  to 
appear  on  the  market  as  a  food-stuff. 

Words  cannot  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  Swift  Canadian  Co.,  not  only  for 
allowing  us  to  visit  their  plant,  en  masse, 
but  also  for  the  extreme  courtesy  of  their 
guides,  in  making  it  an  interesting  and 
profitable  visit. 

Of  the  greatest  Shorthorn  sale  in  the 
history  of  the  Dominion,  little  can  be 
said,  with  Carey  N.  Jones  as  auctioneer 
and  some  of  the  choicest  breeding  of  the 
Old  Land  at  his  disposal ;  with  prices 
averaging  $1660  per  head,  and  ranging 
to  as  high  as  $4,000,  selling  went  off 
with  a  snap  and  vigor  that  bid  fair  to 
give  a  tremendous  boost  to  the  , Short- 
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horn-breeding  industry  of  Canada. 

And  on  the  journey  home, anecdotes, 
of  how  the  Shorthorn  cow  trampled  the 
policeman  under  foot,  regardless  of  the 
dignity  of  the  law,  of  how  Wiggins 
(cause  unknown?)  nearly  missed  even 
the  late  car;  all  served  to  shorten  the 
long  trip.  Thus  a  day,  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered  by  classes  ’20  and  ’21  came 
to  its  fitting  close. 

C.  M.  R.,  ’21. 

Concerning  Cousins — And  Others 

Relatives  are  sometimes  looked  upon 
as  a  mixed  blessing,  but  some  of  the  boys 
in  residence  turn  them  to  real  advantage. 
Don’t  misunderstand  us,  we  do  not  re¬ 
fer  to  financial  matters — But  suppose 
we  are  making  a  casual  eleven  o’clock 
visit  to  a  neighbouring  room,  urged 
thither  by  instincts  of  fellowship  or  hun¬ 
ger,  or  both.  During  the  visit  we  gravi¬ 
tate  towards  the  dresser;  what  a  gallery 
have  we  here,  my  masters !  The  photo¬ 
grapher’s  display  window  down  town 
has  nothing  on  this.  “O  Boy,”  we  re¬ 
mark  with  enthusiasm,  peering  at  a 
beautiful  profile  in  sepia — we  have  no 
words  to  express  our  appreciation.  “Is 
she  coming  to  the  Hall  next  year?” 

“That’s  muh  Cousin  Hannah,”  mum¬ 
bles  our  host  in  a  thick  red  voice,  and 
then  he  goes  on  in  an  apologetic,  ex- 
planitory  sort  of  way, — “That  postcard¬ 
sized  one  on  the  right  is  my  little  sister 
Claribel :  she’s  at  High  School — awful 
bright  kid,  Claribel ;  the  other  two  large 
ones  are  cousins  on  my  mother’s  side- 
school  teachers,  both,  of  ’em.”  Some¬ 
how,  one  of  the  large  de  luxe  pictures 
bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  small¬ 
er  one  of  Cousin  Hannah ;  but  we  take 
his  word.  What’s  the  use?  Some  fel¬ 
lows  surely  are  blessed  (or  otherwise) 
with  an  extensive  and  remarkably  good- 
looking  outlay  of  female  relatives,  and 
so  affectionate!  We  have  no  cousins, 


ourself,  who  send  us  photos  with,  “Love, 
Phyllis,”  or  “Ever  thine,  Myrtle,”  writ¬ 
ten  boldly  over  the  lower  right-hand  cor¬ 
ner.  Our  own  cousins  camouflage  their 
feelings  more  skillfully.  Or  is  it  some¬ 
one  else  who  is  camouflaging? 

Concerning  a  High  School  French 

A  book’s  a  slippery  thing  at  best, 

And  editors  may  sometimes  lose  ’em. 
From  these  remarks  you  may  have 
guessed 

We  have  a  story  to  unbosom. 

Alas !  we  left  a  book  one  day 

Behind,  in  Mr.  Crawford’s  lecture. 
Some  ladies  from  across  the  way 

Wrote — what,  we’ll  leave  you  to  con¬ 
jecture. 

’Twould  most  ungallant  be  to  hint 
That  fair  unknowns  should  try  to 
kid  us ; 

We’d  surely  put  their  verse  in  print, 
If  modesty  did  not  forbid  us ! 

Eliminate  the  Scrub  Bull! 

During  the  past  few  years  and  more 
especially  the  past  few  months,  the 
Dominion  Government  have  been  cam¬ 
paigning  for  a  better  class  of  sires  in 
our  herds.  We  have  read  Dr.  Tolmie 
on  the  subject,  the  agricultural  press 
have  left  us  no  rest  in  their  efforts  to 
make  it  effective,  and  the  Experimental 
Union,  with  such  men  as  C.  E.  Bailey 
and  Prof.  Wade  Toole,  to  explain  in  the 
minutest  detail  the  faults  and  failings 
of  the  scrub.  Such  a  campaign  is  ac¬ 
complishing  a  great  improvement  in  the 
livestock  of  Canada. 

But  few  have  stopped  to  think,  and 
indeed  few  have  realized  the  wonderful 
and  practical  manner  in  which  the  stud¬ 
ents  of  the  O.  A.  C.  have  assisted  this 
worthy  cause.  At  first  sight  the  con¬ 
nection  may  seem  obscure,  and  some  may 
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possibly  insist  that  no  credit  is  due  as  it 
one  of  those  involuntary  actions  over 
which  the  human  has  no  control.  Four 
or  five  hundred  healthy  and  hungry  in¬ 
dividuals  will  consume  from  six  to  ten 
carcasses  in  a  week.  The  college  term 
lasts  approximately  fifteen  weeks.  Given 
the  number  of  scrub  bulls  in  the  country 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic 
to  figure  out  the  length  of  time  it  will 
require,  until  our  object  is  accomplished. 
After  all,  it  is  not  a  matter  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  sacrifice.  How  many  of 
us  think  how  enjoyable  those  juicy  beef 
stews  are,  how  tasty  when  camouflaged 
as  pie  and  how  the  “cold  sliced”  fills  up 
a  long  felt  want?  However,  there  lies 
one  draw-back.  How  are  the  boys  to  be 
fed  when  the  scrubs  have  disappeared? 
But  let’s  not  cross  our  bridges  until  we 
come  to  them! 

W.  H.  G. 


The  Carnival 

# 

The  Carnival  is  a  winter  term  event 
which  is  always  looked  forward  to  with 
considerable  interest.  The  one  held  on 
the  22nd  of  January,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Memorial  Hall  Fund,  quite  ful¬ 
filled  expectations  and  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  rink  was  very  nicely  decorated 
with  flags,  pennants  and  colored  lights 
and  their  effect  with  the  gaily  costumed 
skaters  made  a  pretty  spectacle. 

The  costumes  showed  much  origin¬ 
ality  and  variation,  from  Esquimaux  to 
Hawaiians,  babies  to  decrepit  old  ladies ; 
even  Ole  Bill  was  there.  The  judges 
had  great  difficulty  in  making  a  deci¬ 
sion.  However,  all  agreed  that  Miss 
Sharp,  as  a  Spanish  dancer,  deserved 
first  place  and  Mr.  Blaney,  as  an  Indian 
Chief,  the  first  prize  for  the  gentlemen. 
Miss  Heming,  as  x  an  overgrown  baby, 
won  the  ladies  comic,  and  George  Mutrie 
came  in  on  his  way  from  the  Poultry 


department  with  his  haul  and.  took  the 
men’s  comic.  Mr.  A.  E.  Williamson  as 
Jack  of  Hearts  captured  the  prize  for 
the  most  original  outfit.  The  girls  said 
he  was  “perfectly  charming.” 

With  the  good  ice,  good  band  and  a 
carnival  spirit  the  evening  was  a  very 
pleasant  one. 


Results  of  Elections,  Jan.  24th,  1920 

ATHLETIC  SOCIETY 
Hon.  President — Prof.  Blackwood. 
Hon.  Vice-President — S.  H.  Gandier, 
B.  S.  A. 

President—  W*  T.  Zeigler. 
Vice-President — J.  W.  Edwards 
Treasurer — D.  G.  Fidlar. 

Secretary — W.  H.  Millar. 

Track  Manager — H.  H.  Taylor. 

Rugby — S.  H.  Gandier,  B.S.A. 

Soccer — Prof.  Blackwood. 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 
Hon.  President — Prof.  W.  R.  Graham. 
President — H.  L.  Trueman. 
Vice-President — PI.  Shaw. 

Treasurer — H.  L.  Renwick. 

Secretary — W.  M.  Cockburn. 

Choral  Manager — V.  C.  Lowell. 
Orchestra  Manager — D.  M.  Sorley. 
Dramatic  Manager— A.  Fulton. 

Leader  Rooters  Club — L.  W.  PearsalL 

UNION  LITERARY  SOCIETY 
Hon.  President — Dr.  Stevenson. 
President — R.  G.  Sutton. 

Treasurer — C.  W.  Riley. 

Secretary — W.  H.  Reid. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Hon.  President — Prof.  Squirrell. 
President — R.  M.  LewL. 

...  i  .  •  ! 

Vice-President — R.  J.  Rogers. 
Secretary — A.  G.  Beattie. 

Treasurer — F.  R.  Shore. 

Chairman  Bible  Study — R.  D.  Ure. 

Continued  on  page  xi. 
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Hockey 

The  College  hockey  this  season  proved 
less  successful  than  usual.  The  first 
team  was  entered  in  the  Intermediate, 
Intercollegiate  series  while  the  second 
team,  which  played  but  one  game,  was 
■entered  in  the  inter-faculty  series  for 
the  Jenning’s  cup. 

For  some  reason  which  is  difficult  to 
understand  our  team  could  never  get 
away.  We  had  some  skaters  and  in¬ 
dividual  players  but  lacked  that  unity 
which  makes  possible  team  work,  con¬ 
certed  action,  and  victory.  Our  fellows 
practised  considerably  and  worked  hard 
during  the  games,  but  whether  the  small 
crowds  disheartened  them  or  whether 
it  was  some  other  factor  which  made 
them  lose  we  do  not  know.  The  second 
team  scarcely  practised  together  and  al¬ 
though  they  played  against  Sr.  Meds.  for 
semi-finals,  they  did  not  exactly  expect 
to  win,  and  in  truth  the  student  body 
didn’t  expect  them  to  either. 

St.  Michael’s  College  defeated  O.A.C. 
on  January  28th,  by  a  score  of  5-4.  The 
crowd  thought  that  our  men  were  the 
better  players  and  would  certainly  win, 
but  our  combination  didn’t  work  and 
consequently  the  game  was  lost  despite 
Shoemaker’s  brilliant  playing. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  the  small  crowd 
present  on  Feb.  6th,  to  watch  the  col¬ 
lege  win  against  McMaster  by  scoring  3 
to  their  apponent’s  1.  Here  H.  Taylor 
and  “Doc.”  Edwards  were  the  features 
of  the  game,  Taylor  winding  past  their 
defense  in  real  style  .  The  line  up : — • 


Centre,  Shoemaker;  Rt.  Wing,  Taylor; 
Lt.  Wing,  Edwards ;  Rt.  Defense,  E.  C. 
Foreman;  Lt.  Defense,  Musgrave ;  Goal, 
Smallfield;  Subs.,  Cheney  and  Scott. 

Not  until  inter-year  hockey  was 
started  did  the  student  body  become 
interested.  The  year  teams  grasped 
every  opportunity  for  practice  that  they 
could  get,  and  if  it  were  in  our  place  to 
criticize  we  should  say  that  it  were  wiser 
to  take  more  interest  in  college  athletics 
than  in  inter-year  athletics.  However, 
it  was  a  credit  to  the  first  year  to  pick 
out  such  a  team  as  they  did  and  train  it 
as  they  did,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
championship  went  to  the  third  year.  ’21. 

Double  header  games  were  played 
on  each  of  the  first  three  Mondays  in 
February.  Third  and  fourth  year  play¬ 
ed  the  first  game  before  a  large  crowd 
and  though  most  of  the  crowd  cheered 
for  the  fourth  year  they  failed  to  have 
the  desired  effect.  Fourth  year  never¬ 
theless  fought  splendidly  and  had  sever¬ 
al  good  players, but  fourth  year  being  a 
busy  one,  as  regards  studies,  their  team 
was  not  quite  in  shape. 

The  score  was  nine  nothing  for  the 
third  year  and  the  line  up  was:-- 

Fourth  Year — Centre,  Gandier;  Rt. 
Wing,  Fleming ;  Lt.  Wing,  Creelman ; 
Rt.  Defense,  Musgrave;  Lt.  Defense, 
Sutton;  Goal,  Clarke;  Sub.,  Malyon. 

Third  Year — -Centre,  Shoemaker; 
Rt.  Wing,  Taylor;  Lt.  Wing,  Foreman; 
E.C. ;  Rt.  Defense,  Stirrett;  Lt.  Defense, 
Edwards  G.  W. ;  Goal,  Smallfield;  Sub., 
Clemens  H.  R. 
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The  same  evening  the  second  year 
played  the  first  year  and  were  defeated 
by  10-4.  The  second  year  were  without 
two  of  their  regular  players  and  thus  did 
not  do  as  well  as  they  might  otherwise 
have  done.  The  game  was  fast,  the  fresh¬ 
men  being  cheered  by  their  large  year 
and  doing  good  work  while  the  hearts 
of  the  rest  of  the  crowd  were  extended 
in  sympathy  to  “Doc.”  Edwards,  the 
best  player  on  the  ice  who  worked  like 
a  Trojan  but  could  not  win  the  game 
alone,  although  he  did  win  the  high 
pitched  cheers  from  the  gallery.  The 
line  up  follows  : — 

Second — Centre,  Edwards ;  Rt.  Wing, 
Johnson;  Lt.  Wing,  Watson;  Rt.  De¬ 
fense,  Whiteside;  Lt.  Defense, 
Smith;  Goal,  MacMillan;  Sub., 
Hamilton. 

First— Centre,  Cheney;  Rt.  Wing, 
Scott ;  Lt.  Wing,Dalgish  ;  Sub.  Dawson  ; 
Rt.  Defense,  Beatty,  Sub.  MacLean; 
Lt.  Defense,  Clemens  J.  A. ;  Goal,  Kin- 
chular;  Sub.,  Williamson. 

The  next  Monday  evening  third  de¬ 
feated  second  year  by  a  score  of  nine 
to  one,  and  first  year  defeated  fourth 
by  a  score  of  nine  to  one.  First  year 
played  Cook  under  the  protest  of 
fourth  year.  The  result  of  this  game  was 
wild  speculation  as  to  who  should  win 
the  championship,  first  or  third  year. 

The  final  set  of  games  was  played 
Feb.  16th.  Second  year  defeated  tourth 
year  without  much  trouble  by  four  to 
nothing;  giving  second  year  third  place 
in  the  inter-year  series. 

The  hockey  game  of  the  season  was 
played  when  third  year  met  the  first 
year.  The  crowd  was  the  largest  of  the 
season.  Betting  ran  high,  surpassing 
all  conservative  estimates,  and  the  ice 
was  smooth  as  glass.  First  year  was 
solid  in  its  optimism  while  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  second  and  fourth  year  were 
betting  just  a  little  heavier  for  third  year 
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than  for  the  first.  Third  year  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  they  would  play  such  a  game 
as  they  had  not  played  since  they  met 
year  ’19  in  1918. 

The  game  commenced  amidst  the  rau- 
cours  din  of  all  the  heirlooms  of  the 
philharmonic  society,  etc.,  etc.  First 
year  made  a  great  spurt  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  Edwards  and  Foreman  on  the 
defense  and  Long  in  Goal  were  worthy 
of  the  trust  placed  in  them  and  some¬ 
how  disheartened  the  first  year,  while 
Taylor,  Smallfield  and  Stirrett  on  the 
forward  line  demonstrated  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  combination  in  hockey.  Thus, 
Taylor  slipped  two  fast  ones  into  the 
nets  in  the  first  period,  dividing  the  on¬ 
lookers  into  two  groups,  those  for  the 
third  year  with  smiles  on  their  faces, 
and  those  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  for  the  first  year. 

In  the  second  period  the  play  was 
highly  interesting,  Long  having  several 
long  shots  to  stop,  and  Foreman  putting 
in  a  close  one  on  Kinchular,  making  the 
score  three  zero,  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  third  period  was  much  like  the 
first  one.  The  freshman  made  a  wild 
endeavour  to  regain  the  victory  but  the 
third  year  defense  was  good  and  we 
noticed  that  during  the  entire  game  the 
freshman  got  by  the  third  year  defense 
only  twice,  and  long  shots  had  no  effect 
on  Long.  Taylor  and  Stirrett  each  scored 
for  the  third  year  in  the  last  period, 
making  the  score  five  to  zero  in  favor 
of  the  juniors,  who  have,  as  a  result, 
won  the  inter-year  championship,  in 
hockey  for  two  years,  and  the  drums 
beat,  and  the  wind  howled,  and  ’21  cele¬ 
brated  far  into  the  night. 

H.  R.  C. 


Assault  at  Arms 

The  inter-faculty  Assualt-at-Arms, 
which  is  annually  held  at  Toronto,  was 
this  year  won  by  the  Meds.  Last  year 
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our  college  had  the  distinction  of  win¬ 
ning  by  quite  a  margin,  but  this  year  we 
were  not  quite  so  successful,  although 
our  men  did  splendid  work  and  all  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  into  the  final  bouts 
after  long  and  difficult  struggles. 

Of  the  five  men  sent  to  Toronto,  four 
were  wrestlers,  while  the  other  was  a 
boxer  who  succeeded  in  winning  a  cham¬ 
pionship.  They  entered  in  the  following 
classes : — • 

Feather  weight  wrestling — H.  C.  Wil¬ 
son. 

Eight  weight  wrestling — G.  C.  Ein- 
dala. 

Welter  weight  wrestling — J.  C.  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

Middle  weight  wrestling — J.  Steckle. 

Heavy  weight  wrestling — J.  Steckle. 

Middle  weight  boxing — A.  Musgrave. 

Heavy  weight  boxing — A.  Musgrave. 

Musgrave  won  the  only  championship 
for  the  college,  when  he  boxed  in  the 
middle  weight  class.  Steckle  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  weight  wrestling  of  the  semi-finals, 
put  up  such  a  good  fight  as  to  occasion 
much  doubt  as  to  whom  the  decision 
should  have  been  given,  and  although 
he  lost  the  middle  weight  semi-finals 
he  got  into  the  finals  of  the  heavy  weight 
class  where  he  was  up  against  a  very 
good  man,  considerably  heavier  than 
himself,  and  where  he  lost  by  a  few 
points.  Eindala,  in  the  light  weight, 
fought  against  one  of  the  strongest  light 
weight  wrestlers  we  have  ever  seen,  and 
it  was  with  considerable  pride  that  we 


overheard  a  Toronto  man  say,  that  if 
Perry  defeated  Eindala,  he  would  have 
beaten  the  best  man  he  had  ever  been 
up  against. 

Although  O.A.C.  stood  half  way  down 
the  list  we  were  nevertheless  pleased  that 
all  our  men  should  have  won  their  way 
to  the  finals,  and  that  all  our  men  up¬ 
held  the  honor  of  the  college  by  clever 
and  fair  fighting. 


Results  of  Inter-Year  Boxing  and 

Wrestling 

BOXING 

Bantam  weight — Winner,  Stott,  ’21. 

Feather  weight — Winner,  C.  A.  Smith, 
’22. 

Eight  weight — Winner,  Malkin,  ’22. 

Welter  weight — Winner,  MacMillan, 
’22 

Welter  weight — Winner,  C.  Frey,  ’21, 

Middle  weight — Winner,  Musgrave, 
’20. 

Heavy  weight — Winner,  Musgrave, 
’20. 

WRESTLING 

Bantam  weight — Winner,  Gowdy,  ’21. 

Feather  weight — Winner,  H.  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  ’23. 

Eight  weight — Winner,  G.  C.  Ein¬ 
dala,  ’21. 

Welter  weight — Winner,  Musgrave, 
’20. 

Heavy  weight — Winner,  Steckle,  ’20. 

Points — 4th  year,  4 ;  3rd.  year,  4 ; 
2nd.  year,  3;  1st.  year,  1. 


Take  thou  no  heed  that  life  is  short, 

And  less  that  Art  is  long — 

Success  is  in  the  silences 

Though  fame  be  in  the*  song. 

— Bliss  Carman. 
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LOCALS. 


Overheard  in  the  “Gym,”  the  evening 
of  Premier  Drury’s  address: — First 
young  lady,  admiringly — “I  don’t  quite 
get  what  he’s  saying,  but  hasn’t  he  nice 
hair !” 

vSecond  young  lady,  puzzled — “I  do 
wish  they’d  give  that  yell  over  again 
more  slowly  I  couldn’t  make  any  sense 
out  of  it  that  time  at  all !” 


A  short  course  poultryman  was  heard 
to  remark — “They  hain’t  learned  me  no¬ 
thing  here  yet,  and  they  can’t  learn  me 

■ 

nothing  neither.”  Upon  consideration, 
we  agree  with  the  gentlemen’s  diag¬ 
nosis  o-f  the  case. 


Wherein  does  many  an  O.A.C.  lecture- 
room  resemble  a  Ford  car? 

There’s  a  “Crank”  in  front  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  “Nuts”  behind. 


“Cuddy,”  after  Monday’s  breakfast — 
“Well,  Pm  full,  but  it’s  only  because  I 
wear  a  tight  belt!” 


Miss  Graham  tells  a  story  against 


herself.  Year  '22  was  engaged  in  a 
“Public  Speaking”  spasm  and  Miss  Gra¬ 
ham  occupied  the  chair.  The  presence 
of  the  unaccustomed  chairman  greatly 
flustered  one  of  the  male  speakers. 
“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  began  in  a 
loud  voice;  and  then  in  low,  rapid,  and 
husky  tones,  “I  don’t  know  how  to  ad¬ 
dress  the — the  article  in  the  chair.” 


We  advise  Suey  to  take  down  all  notes 
during  Chemistry  without  any  prelimin¬ 
ary  negotiations.  We  agree  with  the 
lecturer  that  the  writing  of  chemical 
equations  is  far  from  being  a  matter 
of  fun. 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  artifi¬ 
cial  barriers  between  the  Y.M.C.A.  and 
the  student  body  have  been  removed  so 
that  the  society  officials  can  now  mix 
more  freely  with  us  in  the  parlor. 


There  was  a  rush  for  the  centre  of 
the  stage  when  year  ’22’s  picture  was 
taken.  But  our  gallant  Tom  was  on  the 
spot  to  shield  the  ladies  from  all  ’arms. 
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FOUND 

Two  sandwiches,  in  the  pocket  of  a 
dress  suit  rented  for  the  evening  of  the 
27th,  February.  Owner  may  secure  same 
if  promptly  applied  for.  Mr.  Downtown 
Tailor. 


Aroused  by  the  host  of  uovels  con¬ 
cerning  the  “He-Men”  of  “God’s  Coun¬ 
try,”  many  of  the  O.A.C.  students  are 
planning  to  travel  to  the  West  this  sum¬ 
mer  to  study  this  all-powerful,  virile 
species  of  the  genus  homo.  In  order  to 
save  these  students  a  needless  expense, 
we  would  like  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Long,  from  Edmonton,  Alta.,  is  at  home 
on  Craig  St.,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  and  is  willing  to  be  photographed 
and  interviewed  for  a  slight  considera¬ 
tion. 


Messrs.  Fulton  and  McArthur  tender 
their  sincerest  thanks  to  those  instru¬ 
mental  in  removing  the  piano  from  un¬ 
derneath  their  room  in  the  students’  par¬ 
lour.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  piano-playing 
epidemic  has  broken  out  afresh  in  Mas¬ 
sey  Hall  where  it  is  causing  considerable 
annoyance  to  the  Librarians  and  English 
staff. 


The  moccasin  dances  at  the  Rink 
having  proved  so  successful,  Mr.  Cud- 
more  suggests  that  at  the  aquatic  meet 
in  the  gymnasium,  they  empty  the  swim¬ 
ming  tank  and  finish  the  evening  with 
a  dance  on  the  tiles.  It  is  also  proposed 
that  next  winter  a  tennis  tournament 
be  held  on  the  snowdrifts  on  the  campus, 
and  the  snow  then  cleared  away  for  a 
snowshoe  tramp  on  the  grass. 

Those  interested  in  ice  formations, 
have  this  winter  had  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  magnificent  specimens 
of  icicles  hanging  from  th  roof  of  the 


Chemistry  building.  But  notice  is  hereby 
given  by  the  authorities  that  they  accept 
no  responsibilities  for  injuries  received 
by  those  who  persist  in  using  the  side¬ 
walk  from  the  Residence  to  the  gym¬ 
nasium  during  the  Spring  thaw. 


We  wonder  why  Dick  Painter  was  so 
enthusiastic  about  an  encore  after  that 
fourteenth  dance  at  the  Soph’s  banquet? 


The  Pessimist : — “Exams  coming  on 
soon ;  we’ll  have  to  start  to  work  now  I 
guess ;  next  week,  maybe.” 


Freshie,  feeling  sorry  for  the  gold¬ 
fish: — “Poor  things.  Some  body  put 
them  too  near  the  fire  and  now  they’re 
all  red.” 


Tolton: — “Hear  them  cylinders 

knockin’.” 

Timid  passenger,  “It’s  not  the  cylin¬ 
ders,  it’s  my  knees.” 


Lecturer —  describing  bunt  of  wheat — 
“When  I  gathered  these  specimens,  upon 
opening  the  shock,  the  characteristic  bad 
smell  was  at  once  noticed.” 

Vahey, — “Would  that  be  called  a 
shocking  odor  ?” 


We  wonder  if  Waddy’s  discussion 
with  the  lecturer  in  Chemistry  was  pro¬ 
mpted  by  his  ambition  to  take  that 
option  ? 


Who  was  the  boy  who  woke  up  in 
the  morning  to  find  that  he  had  removed 
shirt  and  collar  alright,  but  had  neglect¬ 
ed  to  do  the  same  with  his  tie? 


Emigh  says  he  tossed  a  coin  the  other 
night  to  decide  whether  he  would  go  to 
the  rink  or  not ;  we  wonder  whether  it 
wasn’t  the  girl  who  did  the  tossing. 
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Chesley,  “How  much  did  you  say  you'll  Mr.  Crawford  ,to  third  year: — 


owed  Yung  Wong?” 

Fidlar,  “Five  dollars  and  forty  cents. 
Why  ?” 

Chesley,  “Don’t  you  think  it’s  about 
time  we  changed  our  laundryman  a- 
gam  r 

“Mitchell,  I  hear  you  disgraced 
yourself  in  Paris.” 

“Not  I.  But  you  should  have  seen 
Waterman.” 

“What  about  him?” 

“Why,  he  had  three  heads  on  the  last 
time  I  saw  him.” 


Here’s  a  long  story  cut  short : 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  did  his 
friend  a  favor.  He  got  him  a  pres¬ 
cription  for  his  “rheumatism”, and  then 
told  him  that  he  had  fixed  it  with  a 
friend  in  a  drug  store  to  cash  it  for  him. 
It  was  to  be  filled  as  wood  alcohol,  but 
in  reality  the  real  thing  was  to  be  put 
in. 

So  he  immediately  beat  it  downtown 
to  spend  his  money. 

But  his  false  friend  had  told  the  drug¬ 
gist  that  the  prescription  had  to  be  fil¬ 
led  in  by  an  imaginary  physician,  and 
to  give  the  fellow  blazes  when  he  came 
in. 

Now  there’s  war  in  the  camp.  Some¬ 
body’s  going  to  get  murdered  pretty 
soon,  at  least,  Baldy  says  so. 

Signs  of  the  Times 

Kids  cleaned  any  size  10c.  Bring 
them  in. 

Midway  Harness  Co.  Makers  of 
second  hand  harness. 

Always  at  our  service,  Wm.  T.  Hugg. 

C.  Shore.  Sand  and  Gravel. 


Our  special  correspondent  writes  that 
Clarke,  Lindala  and  their  spats  made  a 
big  hit  with  the  sausage  queen  at  Swift’s. 


'  “Gentlemen,  I  think  we  had  better  have 
the  windows  open  for  about  four  min¬ 
utes  before  we  begin  the  lecture ;  we  have 
just  had  about  one  hnudred  Freshmen  in 
here  and  they  are  not  conducive  to - .” 

Ted  Wildman: — “I  think  Brig  West¬ 
ern  is  learning  to  drive  a  flivver.” 

Scotty:— “Why?” 

Ted: — “Well  when  I  was  in  Shorey’s 
room  on  Sunday,  I  heard  him  talking 
about  going  up  on  high.” 

Some  Tilings  We  Would  Like  to 
Know 

What  Wyatt  is  looking  so  “Sharpe'’ 
about  ? 

What  took  Tom  Shields  home  dur¬ 
ing  the  “flu”  scare? 

If  Doc.  Shutt  was  ever  in  hospital? 

Where  Husky  Brown  finds  all  the 
pretty  Girls  ? 

What  has  become  of  Doc.  Edward’s 
ukelele  ? 

Also  if  Doc.  is  manager  of  the  girls’ 
hockey  team,  or  if  his  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  visits  to  the  rink  are  of  a  purely 
personal  nature? 

Who  held  the  stop  watch  on  Polly, 
when  he  did  a  hundred  yards  down 
W aterloo  avenue,  last  Sunday  night. 
Those  four  drunks  were  probably  just 
going  to  offer  you  a  drink,  Polly. 

If  Teddy  Wildman’s  watch  really  is 
a  Massey  Harris? 


“Well,  did  you  see  much  at  Swift’s  ?” 
“You  bet,  there  were  some  real  peaches 
there,  all  right,  all  right,  all  right. 

We  wonder  if  the  pictures  in  the 
“La  Vie  Parisienne”  have  anything  on 
the  adds  in  the  Guelph  street  cars. 


If  you  want  a  thing  well  done,  don’t 
do  it  yourself  unless  you  know  how. 
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Mose  of  the  C.  F.  A. 

Mose  was  his  name,  and  he  looked  the 
part.  Many  recruits  of  the  C.  F.  A. 
had  he  passed  through  their  training, 
some  better  and  some  worse  for  the 
experience.  The.  unsuspecting  estimated 
his.  character  by  his  looks  and  never 
learned  his  depth  until  long  afterwards. 
Who  would  think  that  in  those  soft 
brown  eyes  lurked  the  very  essence  of 
deviltry,  or  those  long  lop  ears  could  hold 
any  other  expression  than  that  of  an 
interested  onlooker?  In  fact,  his  whole 
general  appearance  was  such  as  to  con¬ 
vey.  the  impression  of  indolence,  inter¬ 
ested,  but  without  sufficient  energy  to 
be  active  in  any  pranks. 

Never  in  Mose’s  experience  had  he 
run  across  such  a  green  one.  He  could 
tell  by  his  actions  among  his  fellows, 
that  this  recruit  thought  himself  the 
very  perfection  of  efficiency.  Watering 
up  time  came,  and  Mose  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  new  recruit.  That 
chain  must  be  disentangled  from  the 
line,  and  just  at  the  crucical  moment, 
it  unaccountably  tightened,  and  some¬ 
body’s  fingers  got  caught.  But  Mose 
didn’t  do  it, oh  no,  he  was  gazing  sor¬ 
rowfully  at  the  rueful  countenance  of 
the  recruit  with  such  an  innocent  look 
that  it  could  not  have  been  him.  And  it 
was  not  his  fault  that  when  feeding  time 
came  he  gently  rubbed  the  muddy  bottom 
of  the  nose  bag  over  the  smooth  face  and 
brand  new  uniform  of  the  “green  one.” 
He  behaved  tolerably  well  on  exercise 
ride,  only  once  having  deftly  deposited 
his  burden  in  an  old  shell  hole  and  tripped 
occasionally  over  an  unevenness  in  his 
path.  But  that  was  not  his  fault.  Why 
should  he  be  blamed  for  shying  at  an 
old  bully  can  in  that  particular  shell  hole 
and  after  all  was  it  not  the  rider’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  pick  the  smooth  spots  for  him 
to  tread?  But  Mose’s  guardian  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  flaws  in  his  character  and 
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all  the  innocence  Mose  could  summon 
up  was  not  sufficient  to  dispell  the  doubt. 
However,  the  climax  came  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Could  Mose  be  blamed  for  de¬ 
positing  the  “green  one”  in  a  soft,  oozy 
spot  about  ten  feet  to  his  rear,  when  the 
said  “green  one”  so  persistently  tickled 
his  heels  with  a  body  brush  ?  Assuredly 
not,  but,  it  was  the  last  straw.  The 
“green  one”  picked  himself  up — no  long¬ 
er  green  by  the  way,  and  no  longer 
smooth  of  countenance  and  natty  as  to 
uniform,  but  a  wise  man.  Some  say  it 
was  Dan,  others  believe  it  was  Gus,  and 
still  others  maintain  it  was  Charlie. 
Better  let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 


Her  father  loved  him— not;  oft  in¬ 
vited  him — to  keep  away ;  he  would  hang 
around,  for  he  was  a  very  fresh  young 
man.  One  day  he  approached  the  old 
man  and  boldly  demanded  his  daughter’s 
hand. 

“What  have  you  to  offer  in  ex¬ 
change?”  asked  the  stern  parent. 

“My  heart,”  said  the  gusher,  then  he 
added,  “and  I’ll  throw  myself  in.” 

“I  understand,”  replied  the  old  man, 
“something  to  boot.”  And  he  booted 
him  clear  through  the  front  gate. 


The  subject,  corn,  was  raised  in  the 
Entomology  class. 

Mr.  Crawford : — “Morrison,  you  may 
leave  the  room.  I’ll  have  no  one  sowing 
seeds  of  discontent  in  my  classes.” 


Husky  Brown  -and  Toni  Shields  were 
discussing  “Superstition.” 

Shields : — “Do  you  consider  it  unlucky 
for  a  dog  to  commence  howling  in  front 
of  your  window  in  the  middle  of  the 
uight  ?” 

Brown  : — “I  certainly  do,  if  he  stays 
there  long  enough  for  me  to  get  my 
shotgun.” 
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DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES. 

Continued  from  pagi  350. 

sand,  peat  muck  and  shale  soils. 
It  would  appear  that  the  light  sandy 
soil  had  not  sufficient  organic  mat¬ 
ter  present  and  the  peat  muck  and 
shale  soils  were  too  acid  to  permit 
azotobacter  development  as  the 
slightest  degree  of  acidity  will  in¬ 
hibit  their  growth.  Therefore,  the 
nitrogen  fixation  in  these  soils 
would  be  practically  nil  unless  le¬ 
gume  crops  were  grown  and  turned 
ill. 

Legume-root-nodule  bacteria  were 
found  in  every  soil  type  examined 
except  one,  a  yellow  sand.  We  could 
not  determine,  however,  the  parti¬ 
cular  legumes  to  which  these  no¬ 
dule  bacteria  belonged.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  say  whether  or  not  all 
varieties  of  cultivated,  legumes  could 
be  grown  satisfactory  on  these  dif¬ 
ferent  soils  without  inoculation. 

The  plant-food  digestive  species 
of  bacteria,  which  in  a  general  way 
are  indicative  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  were  found  in  fair  numbers: 
two  million  to  14  million  per  gram 
of  sample,  in  all  but  three  samples. 
These  latter  were  two  samples  of 
sand  and  one  of  silty  loam  in  each 
of  which  the  count  was  low. 

English  Department 

Classes  in  Journalism  for  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Years  will  this 


year  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Chap¬ 
man,  Editor  of  the  Farmers’  Maga¬ 
zine.  Mr.  Chapman  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  of  the  younger  jour¬ 
nalists  in  Canada. 

During  the  present  term  Mr.  R.  M. 
Lewis  is  taking  charge  of  the  class¬ 
es  in  Public  Speaking  for  the  Second 
Year,  in  order  that  Mr.  Le  Drew 
may  be  able  to  devote  more  of  his 
time  to  the  Memorial  Hall  Cam¬ 
paign. 

The  Department  of  English  has 
recently  issued  a  leaflet  containing 
a  list  of  fifty  i  subjects  for  debate,  to¬ 
gether  with  instructions  to  debaters. 
This  leaflet  should  prove  very  help¬ 
ful  to  rural  organizations. 


The  Dairy  -  Department 

Both  the  farm  and  factory  short 
courses  are  unusually  large  this 
year,  the  classes  being  greatly  over¬ 
crowded.  Accommodation  in  the 
building  is  planned  for  fifteen  in 
the  farm  dairy  course,  and  fifty  in 
the  factory  course.  This  year  there 
are  twenty-one  enrolled  in  the  for¬ 
mer  and  sixty-four  in  the  latter. 
Owing  to  illness  the  actual  number 
in  attendance  has  been  somewhat 
less  than  this.  Among  those  taking 
the  factory  course  are  thirteen  re¬ 
turned  men  receiving  vocational  as¬ 
sistance. 


“Don’t  you  think  Mildred  has  per¬ 
fectly  wonderful  set  of  teeth?” 

“Yes  but  they’re  false.” 

“How  do  you  know  that,  my  dear?” 
“Why  she  told  me  she  inherited  them 
from  her  mother.” 
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oured  with  the  average  hired  help. 
Such  a  farm  as  this  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  capable  graduate 
might  be  used  to  excellent  advan¬ 
tage  to  supplement  the  teaching  of 
the  college.  It  might  be  made  the 
source  of  agricultural  information 
for  the  district  and  thus  alleviate  the 
already  too  busy  district  represen¬ 
tative.  Furthermore,  there  are  many 
farmers  who  would  be  more  inclin¬ 
ed  to  seek  information  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  farm  manager  such  as  would 
occupy  this  position  than  from  the 
district  representative,  for  while  I 
do  not  wish  to  decry  the  work  of 
the  representative  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  are  many  farmers 
throughout  our  province  who  make 
very  little  use  of  the  agricultural  re¬ 
presentative. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  to  enter  upon  a  detail  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  how  these  farmers  might 
be  established.  Its  object  is  mere¬ 
ly  to  suggest  a  means  whereby  the 
teaching  of  scientific  agriculture 
might  be  brought  home  to  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  in  a  more  effective  and 
popular  manner. 


Extra 

Strong 


WE  have  one  style  of  Man's  Watch 
which  is  very  stout  and  heavy 
without  being  at  all  elutnsy. 


The  case  is  best  gold-filled,  with  solid 
gold  joints,  thumb  pieces  and  bow, 
while  the  movement  is  our  “Cavendish”, 
with  patent  regulator  Breguet  hair¬ 
spring  and  compensating  balance — an 
exceptionally  fine  watch  for  a  man  who 
is  doing  heavy  work. 


THE  PRICE  IS  ONLY 
in  best  gold-fided  case 
or 


In  Sol  d  14  karat 
Gold 


iimiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiimiHimiiiii 


WANTED 

An  Agricultural  Engineer  or  a  Civil 
Engineer,  familiar  with  conditions  on  the 
farm,  is  desired  for  the  service  department 
of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  in  Canada.  One  speaking  and  writ¬ 
ing  both  French  and  English  is  preferred. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement.  Cor¬ 
respondence  confidential.  State  age,  exper¬ 
ience  and  salary  expected.  Apply  Box  168, 
“O.  A.  C.  Review,”  Guelph. 


|  Ryrie  Bros. 

I  Limited 

I  134-136-138  Yonge  St 
TORONTO 


Please  mention  the  O.  A.  C.  REVIEW  when  answering  advertisements. 
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THE  COW  STALL  FLOOR  PROBLEM 

Is  solved  for 


all  time  by 
use  of  Cork 
Paving  Brick. 
These  bricks 
possess  all  the 
good  features 
of  both  wood 
and  cement, 
with  none  of 
.their  faults. 
'■Cork  brick  are 
warm  and  re¬ 
silient,  non  - 
slippery,  per¬ 
fectly  sanitary 
and  remark¬ 
able  for  dura¬ 
bility  in  ser¬ 
vice.  , 

Cork 

Brick  Floors 


Are  used  by 
bund  reds  of 

prominent  stockholders  in  the  United  .States  and  Canada,  and  also  bv  many  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Government  Ex])  Omental  Stations. 

Send  for  sample  brick  and,  booklet  which  <ii ve$ ■■  particulars  regarding  this  rewarkalle  ficcr  material.  Loth  are  free. 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  &  INSULATION  CO.,  Limited 

McGill  Bldg.,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


THE  STUDENTS’  CO  OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Continued  from  page  .132. 


all  things  of  which  we  are  in  dire 
need  and  to  which  we  are  entitled. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
we  should  embark  on  them  all  im¬ 
mediately.  Due  consideration  and 
careful  forethought  must  be  exercis¬ 
ed.  But  they  are  not  impossible, 
and  the  only  requirement  now  lack¬ 
ing  is  accommodation.  That  rests 
with  the  student  body. 

If  co-operation  means  anything 
to  us  then  it  must  be  progressive. 
Are  we  satisfied  to  continue  as  we 
are  doing  with  a  policy  which  so  far 
has  been  fairly  satisfactory  to  all, 
or  are  we  to  launch  out  along  lines 
which  will  have  in  view  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  student  body  twice, 
three  and  four  times  its  present 
size?  Events  seem  to  point  to  this 
as  the  propitious  time  for  develop¬ 
ment,  and  so  soon  as  everyone  gets 
together  in  concerted  effort  then 
will  we  have  a  bigger  and  a  better 
Students’  Co-operative  Association. 


AUTOSTROP  RAZOR 


The  self-stropping  feature 
of  the  AutoStrop  Razor 
provides  you  with  a  keen- 
edged  blade  for  each 
shave. 


Razor  —  Strop  —  12  blades 


$5 


MBS 

We  believe  in  it — so  will  you. 

ALEX.  STEWART  Druggist 

Guelph  Beside  the  Post  Office 


&vi. 
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HAND 

MADE 


PARTRIDGE 

TIRES 


« 
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BACKYARD  GARDENING. 

Continued  from  page  340. 


COLLEGE  LIFE, 

Continued  from  page  369 


and  the  sparrows  reap  it.  You 
grow  carrots  and  put  them  away 
in  a  box  of  sand  in  the  cellar,  and 
your  wife  forgets  them,  until  you 
find  them  yourself  when  getting 
out  the  lawnmower  in  the  spring. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  about  a 
backyard  garden  in  the  city  is  the 
fellow  feeling  it  gives  a  man  to¬ 
wards  his  fellow  agriculturists  in 
the  country.  When  it  rains  miser¬ 
ably  in  the  city,  a  man  looks  out 
at  his  two  beets  in  the  garden  and 
says,  “Well  this  will  be  good  for  the 
root  crop  anyway.”  There  is  that 
about  it.  But  when  you  have  said 
that,  there  isn’t  much  more.  Ex¬ 
cept  of  course  that  a  garden  keeps 
a  man  at  home  in  the  evenings 
when  he  might  be  away  wasting  his 
time  with  light-minded  persons  on 
the  bowling  green. 


Chairman  Mission  Study — H.  R.  Davis 
Chairman  Service  Bureau — J.  A.  Hall. 
Chairman  Religious  Meetings — H.  W. 
Western. 

Chairman  Church  Relationship — E.  H. 
Ripley. 

Chairman  Music  Committee — J.  L. 
Macdermid. 

Librarian — H.  Davey. 

PRESS  REPRESENTATIVES 
4th  Year — P.  C.  Connon. 

3rd  Year — S.  D.  Irvine. 


REVIEW 

Associate  Editor — E.  T.  Chesley. 
Horticultural  Editor — C.  M.  Dickey. 

“I  hear  the  Philharmonic  is  putting 
on  a  pretty  heavy  play,  this  time.” 
“How’s  that?” 

“Mfss  Hemming  is  leading  lady.” 
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Vision  haunt 

THE  fear  of  fire— the  fear  of  10 
years’  work  going  up  in  smoke 
in  10  minutes— does  it  ever  worry 
you  ? 

With  Ontario  bams  burning  up  at 
the  rate  of  1000  per  year  it  is  natural 
to  THINK  of  fire,  but  there  is  no  need 
to  WORRY  about  it.  These  fires 
start  mainly  on  the  roofs — from  light¬ 
ning  or  sparks — and  you  can  absolutely 
banish  all  fear  of  such  a  fire  by  simply 
putting  on  a  roof  of 

Metal  Shingles 

Then  you  can  let  the  lightning  play 
or  the  sparks  fly  with  never  a  mom- 


you? 

ent’s  worry,  because  Metal  Shingles, 
grounded,  are  sure  protection  against 
lightning  and.  they  simply  cannot  burn, 
so  sparks  cannot  harm  them. 

Metal  shingles  are  not  only  proof 
against  fire  and  lightning — they  are 
proof  also  against  all  the  elements 
that  attack  a  roof — rain,  sleet,  snow, 
wind,  and  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 
They  are  the  “  100  per  cent,  roof”  for 
Barns,  Houses,  and  all  other  sloping 
surfaces. 

The  cost  is  very  moderate — little,  if 
any,  more  than  inferior  roofings, — 
and,  figured  by  years  of  service,  they 
are  really  the  cheapest  roof  you  could 
buy. 


The 

Metal  Shingle  & 
Siding  Co.  Limited 
Preston 


Prices  and  full  information  from  any  of  these  firms: 

The  The  The 

Pedlar  People  Galt  Art  Metal  Co  McFarlane-Douglas 
Limited  Limited  Co.  Limited 

Oshawa  Galt  Ottawa 


The 

Metallic  Roofing  Co. 
Limited 
Toronto 
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Bruce’s  High-Grade  Farm  Seeds 


BARLEY, 


O.A.C.,  No.  21  - 
Two  Rowed  -  - 
BUCKWHEAT,  Silver  Hull  -  - 

“  “  Rye  . 

OATS,  Alaska  Extra  Early  -  -  - 
“  Bruce's  Conqueror .  -  -  - 
“  American  Banner  -  -  -  - 

“  O.A.C.,  No.  72 . 

“  O.A.C.,  No.  3 . 

PEAS,  Golden  Vine  ------  4.00 

Canadian  Beauty  -  -  -  -  5.00 

WHEAT,  Marquis  ------  3,50 

Wild  Goose  -----  3.25 


$  2.35 

3.00 
2.00 
2-75 
i-75 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
i-75 


CORN,  Australian  Flint  -  -  - 
Compton’s  “  -  -  - 

Canada  “  -  -  - 

Longfellow  “  -  -  - 

Dakota  White  “--- 

Wisconsin  No.  7,  Dent 
White  Cap  “  - 

Bruce’s  Learning 
Reid's 

Golden  Glow 
Improved  Learning  “  -  - 
Giant  Red  Cob  -  -  -  -  - 
Mam.  Southern  Sweet 


<< 

it 


14-25 
4-25 
4.00 
4  00 
4.00 
3-50 
3.50 
3-50 
3-50 
3-50 
3-00 

2-75 

2-75 


Prices  are  per  bushel,  here,  cotton  bags,  new  75c,  used  65c  each  extra,  and  if  unsold. 
FREE— Write  for  our  i2S-page  catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Garden  Imple¬ 
ments,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  Special  Grain  List,  including  Clovers  and  Timothy, 
issued  every  two  weeks.  Write  for  it. 

JOHN  A.  BRUCE  &  CO.,  LIMITED  222 

Seed  Merchants  Established  70  years  Hamilton,  Ontario 


SEASONINGS  AND  FLAV0URIN6S.-Con.from  page  346. 

children  to  have  to  be  brought  up 
in  boarding  houses  and  eat  grown¬ 
up  meals.  A  child’s  physique  is 
much  more  delicate  than  that  of  an 
adult  in  many  ways.  How  can  a 
child  of  ten  eat  highly  seasoned 
stews,  deserts,  etc.,  without  some 
bad  effects?  It  is  the  same  with 
older  people:  they  too  need  care¬ 
fully  planned  diets.  For  the  aver¬ 
age  person  it  is  different,  since  they 
need  these  seasonings  and  flavor¬ 
ings  as  a  stimulant  to  the  digestive 
juices.  However,  it  should  only  be 
as  part  of  the  food,  not  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  done  in  all  English  speak¬ 
ing  countries,  as  highly  prepared 
sauces  poured  over  the  food  the 
moment  it  is  set  before  one.  To  a 
French  gourmand  it  would  be  repel¬ 
lent.  The  food  should  come  from 
the  kitchen  so  seasoned  that  it  needs 
nothing  more  than  a  pinch  of  salt 
at  the  most.  But  we,  not  knowing 


what  to  do  with  food,  must  down  it 
in  these  injurious  concoctions  which 
finally  injur  one’s  insides  as  well  as 
one’s  appetite. 

“To  one  who  has  dined  wisely  and 
well  the  world  presents  itself  in  its 
most  roseate  hue.” 

RESULT  OF  SELECTION  IN  PULLETS.  Con,  from  p.  331 

ferent  type  for  each  bird  and  there 
is  a  marked  lack  of  depth  and  capa¬ 
city,  with  a  preponderance  of  round 
eyes. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  this  ex¬ 
periment  is  by  no  means  conclusive 
but  the  evidence  serves  to  encourage 
us  in  our  contention,  namely,  that 
pullets  can  be  selected.  If  this 
proves  to  be  a  fact  it  will  be  quite 
within  the  range  of  possibilities  to 
cull  out  the  poor  pullets  and  so  save 
only  the  good  ones  for  the  laying 
pens,  which  will  add  very  greatly  to 
the  profits  to  be  derived  from  poul¬ 
try  keeping. 
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FUNDAMENTALS 


a 


i 


1 1  Macdonald 
Clothes 

are  right 
as  wheat 

FABRICS  that  are  faithful 
to  a  rigid  standard  of 
quality. 


1  I 

I  i 


3  I 


S  5 
5  = 


|  | 
i  I 
1  1 

1  1 

2  i 
I  1 

S  = 


i  3 
e  = 


i  1 

1  i 

1  i 

3  1 
s  a 
e  a 


1 1 


1 1 


WORKMANSHIP  whose 
every  stitch  is  the  work 
of  taste  and  talent. 

MODELING  that  in  an¬ 
atomically  accurate  and 
artistically  correct. 

PRICES  that  are  lower  than 
the  average  for  clothes 
that  are  above. 

SELECTIONS  that  are  com¬ 
plete  and  continually  aug¬ 
mented  by  new  arrivals. 

CLOTHES  that  are  as  hon¬ 
est  as  the  daylight  and 
as  right  as  wheat ! 


=  3 


i  E 


!  D.  E.  MACDONALD,  6  BROS. 

r 

“ Style  Headquarters'  ’ 

|  §  Where  Society  Brand  Clothes  are  Sold. 

. . . . . mu . . . . 

^  \kMl^iiniiiinti . imtiimui . . . . . minimi . miimiii . inn . . 


z  = 

c  = 


£  = 


E  E 
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Guelph  Business  Directory 

The  attention  of  the  O.A.C.  and  Macdonald  Students  is  drawn 
to  the  following  directory  of  Guelph  business  and  professional  men. 
Their  advertisements  help  to  make  your  magazine  a  success.  They 
carry  the  best  goods  and  give  the  best  service  you  can  obtain.  It 
is  only  fair  that  you  patronize  them. 


Banks— 

The  Dominion  Bank 
Guelph  &  Ontario  Trust  Co. 

The  Merchants’  Bank 
Royal  Bank 
Union  Bank 

Barbers— 

Stock  Donaldson 
Molloy  &•  Finlay 

Boots  and  Shoes — 

J.  D.  McArthur 
W.  J.  Thurston 

Cafes— 

Dominion  Cafe 
Central  Cafe 
Presto  Lunch 

Candy  and  Ice  Cream — 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 

Royal  Candy  Works,  Wyndham  St. 

Candyland 

Dentists— 

Dr.  M.  J.  Rudell 
Dr.  G.  P.  Britton 

Druggists— 

J.  D.  McKee 
Alex.  Stewart 

Dry  Goods  and  Ladies’  Wear — 

Moore  and  Armstrang 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

Electrical  Appliances,  Plumbing  and 
Heating— 

The  Grinyer  Co. 

Florists— 

James  Gilchrist 

E.  S.  Marriott 

Grocers— 

Hood  &  Benallick 

Railways— 

G.  R.  Railway  Time  Table 
Shoe  Shine— 

Candyland  Shoe  Shine 


Gents’  Furnishings  &  Tailors- 

R.  S.  Cull  &  Co. 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 
R.  E.  Nelson 
Geo.  Wallace 

Hardware— 

The  Bond  Hardware  Co. 
Cronk  &  Buchanan 

Jewellers— 

Savage  &  Co. 

J.  J.  McTague 
W.  G.  Singer 

Magazines  and  Newspapers — 

Geo.  M.  Henry 
Malone’s  News  Stand 

Musical  Instruments— 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 

Opticians— 

A.  D.  Savage 
H.  E.  Davison 

Photographers— 

The  Kennedy  Studio 
The  O’Keefe  Studio 

Printing— 

The  Guelph  Herald 
Kelso  Printing  Co. 

Wallace  Printing  Co. 

Pressing— 

C.  F.  Griffenham 
C.  Millar  Wallace 

Shoe  Repairing— 

Goodyear  Shoe  Repair  Co. 

J.  D.  McArthur 
Taxicabs— 

C.  L.  Kearns 

F.  Keil 
Typewriters— 

A.  E.  McLean 
Picture  Framing — 

W.  C.  Bard 
Tea  Rooms — 

Miss  M.  Richardson 
Milliners— 

Miss  Stockford 


You  will  be  doing  the  Review  a  service  if  you  tell  these  people 
you  have  read  their  advertisement. 
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MACDONALD. 

Continued  from  page  364. 

foreign  delegation  testified  to  the  power 
of  Christianity  in  their  native  lands, 
the  racial  gulf  became  narrower  and 
narrower,  geographical  barriers  were 
torn  away  and  a  vision  of  life  service 
embraced  the  cause  of  humanity  in  every 
corner  of  the  earth. 


In  the  departure  of  Miss  Muriel  Cass, 
who  left  the  Hall  at  Christmas  time, 
Miss  Edith  de  Havilland  was  selected 
as  President  of  our  very  active  Y.W.C.A. 


Lecturer — “Do  I  make  myself  plain?” 

G - . (sotto  voce) — “Nature  saved  you 

that  trouble.” 


Isabel — “Oh  we’re  in  quarantine  now.” 
O.A.C.  man — “Well  you  always  are, 
arn’t  you?” 


Talkative  Short  Course  girl, (hospit¬ 
ably) — “Yes,  I’m  from  Ottawa.  I  live 
right  b y  the  Canal — If  you’re  up  that 
way,  just  drop  in!” 


Frank- — -“As  I’ve  often  said —  a  cold 
always  settles  in  the  weak  spot — You 
see  mine  settled  in  my  throat — .” 

Lil — “Mine  settled  in  my  head!” 


Mr.  C. - .“Give  me  any  example  of 

particulate  inheritance.” 

E - .“The  high-ball  horse  !” 

Mr.  C. - .“Yes,  the  piebald  horse.” 

E—  (meekly)— “Oh-h!” 


(Heard  on  way  to  Cosmo  Tea) — 
“Oh,  Mary,  you’re  all  lit  up  like  a 
fire  cracker.” 

(Quick  witted  Mary) — “Oh  no,  we 
haven’t  struck  the  match  yet.” 


TO  A  MAC’  HALL  GIRL 

Oh,  the  neatness  of  her  neatness 
when  she’s  neat. 

And  the  fleetness  of  her  fleetness 
when  she’s  fleet. 

But  her  neatness  when  she’s  neat  and 
her  fleetness  when  she’s  fleet. 

Are  not  in  it  with  her  sweetness  when 
she’s  sweet. 

Oh,  the  sadness  of  her  sadness  when 
she’s  sad 

And  the  gladness  of  her  gladness 
when  she’s  glad 

But  her  sadness  when  she’s  sad  and 
her  gladness  when  she’s  glad 

Are  not  in  it  with  her  badness  when 
she’s  bad. 


A  Freshman. 
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CATALOGUES  BOOKLETS 

FOLDERS  CIRCULARS  I 

COMMERCIAL  <&,  SOCIETY  | 

STATIONERY  1 

Anything  in  printing  from  I 

the  best  that  is  made  I 

n 

to  the  cheapest 
that  is 
good 

JVbkrtisiT  Job  printing  Co., 

L_  I  M  I  T  El  D 

Jkmboit,  Ontario 

CORNER  YORK  AND  WELLINGTON  STREETS 
PHONE!  247  -  248 

MILK  AND  HUMAN  KINDNESS— Con,  from  page  338. 
of  whole  milk  and  other  essentials 
to  body  health  which  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  farmer’s  table.  Even 
though  no  expense  or  labor  has  been 
spared  in  their  rearing,  children 
may  be  starving  because  essential 
elements  are  lacking  in  what  they 
eat.  A  housewife  makes  up  a 
“batch”  of  pie,  cake  and  doughnuts, 
and  these,  with  a  roast  or  two,  and 
a  jar  of  pickles,  constitute  the  con¬ 
ventional  idea  of  having  enough  to 
eat  “on  hand.” 

Kindness  has  been  going  around 
in  a  more  or  less  blind-folded  con¬ 
dition;  “killed  by  kindness”  is  al¬ 
ready  a  stock  expression  and  might 
be  used  for  many  an  epitaph.  The 
spiritual  dynamics  of  kindness  will 
make  for  life  when  food  is  grown 
and  distributed  which  will  give  life 
and  health  to  human  beings,  and 
not  merely  for  exchange  into  money. 
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FARMERS! 
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Plan  Now  For  Next  Season’s 

Crops 

Gather  Information  about — 

The  best  varieties  of  Grains  and  Roots. 

The  Most  Profitable  Breeds  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and 
Poultry. 

The  Manufacture  of  highest  quality  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Best  Orchard  and  Garden  Methods. 

Production  of  Finest  Honey. 

Farm  Tractors,  Gasoline  Engines  and  Motors. 

Reclaiming  land  by  Underdrainage. 

Business  Management  on  the  Farm. 

FREE  SHORT  COURSES  at  the 
ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  I 
COLLEGE,  GUELPH,  ONT. 

The  College  charges  nothing  for  this  instruction.  It  is 
absolutely  free,  and  the  only  expense  you  have  to  meet  is  board 
while  in  Guelph,  and  railway  fare  at  reduced  rates. 

The  following  courses  are  offered — 

Stock  and  Seed  Judging  (2  weeks),  Jan.  13th  to  24th. 

Poultry  Raising  (4  weeks),  Jan.  13th  to  Feb.  7th. 

Horticulture  (.6  weeks),  Jan.  26th  to  Mar.  6th. 

Factory  Dairy  Course  (3  months),  Jan.  2nd  to  March  19th. 

Farm  Dairy  Course  (4  weeks),  Jan.  26th  to  Feb.  20th. 

Bee  Keeping  (2  weeks),  Jan.  13th  to  Jan.  24th. 

Drainage  and  Drainage  Surveying  (2  weeks),  Jan.  13th 
to  24th. 

Farm  Power,  including  farm  tractors,  gasoline  engines, 
etc.  (2  weeks),  Jan.  27th  to  Feb.  7th. 

These  Short  Courses  are  for  the  Special  Benefit  of  Farm¬ 
ers  and  Farmers’  Sons,  who  find  it  impossible  to  attend  college 
except  for  short  periods  in  the  winter. 

An  Illustrated  Short  Course  Calendar  giving  in  detail  all 
Short  Courses  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

G.  C.  CREELMAN, 

President. 
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